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We Import a Million Farms a Year!— Hardy Garden Lilies 
—Much Style at Little Cost— “Throwers” and “Pitchers” 
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shes CaSY 
the cleaning and polishing 


of metal things 


‘o) 


vou finish that candlestick, Betsy, 


Nord 
and I'll do the trays. In just 1-2-3 we Il have 


everything like new again. And isn’t it fun?” 


No two ways about it. Bon Ami’s a marvel 
for cleaning and polishing metals. Soft and 
scratchless, it magically d/ots up the dirt 


and impurities. Never reddens the hands. 


Apply Bon Ami with a damp cloth .. . in 
a twinkling it dries... a few, quick rubs 
with a clean, dry cloth... and gone is all 
the soil, every bit of tarnish, every speck 
of dirt—even rust spots! The metal gleams 
like brand-new, without a scratch. 

And whata joy Bon Ami Powder is all’round 
the house. It puts the lustre of newness on 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In Canada—BoONn AMI LTD., MONTREAL 


eeicenstiiet&cntiemticntionticntattiatintiedictiatieatien 
The fascinating adventures of the funny Bunny | 
Knights and the beautiful Princess Bon Ami. Full 
of delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes | POWD ER 
which will be enjoyed by any youngster. Send 4 l 
cents in stamps to the Bon Ami Company, 10 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City, for a copy. | and 
| CAKE 
ONS | 
every 
Address : : | home 
Do you use Ron Ami Cake (_) Powder Both (] | needs both 


fine kitchen utensils—brightens up Con- 
goleum floors— makes separators, strainers, 
milk cans and pails sweet, clean and sani- 
tary—brings shining, healthful cleanliness 
to bathtubs, basins, tiling, etc. 

Of course, for windows and mirrors Bon Ami 
in Cake form is unexcelled. It is America’s 
favorite window and mirror cleaner—more 
popular today than in all its thirty-seven 
years of faithful service. 


Once you have used Bon Ami Cake and 
Bon Ami Powder you'll never be without 
these “Partners in Cleanliness.” 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter 
—all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its 

honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 


lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to =~) trifling ne | 
between subscribers and honorable busi 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your er. 
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; ow of hee See pa 
f § tial Straw Vote! Tho’ll get 
—— in, Hoover or Smith? 

It is going to be a red-hot battle. That 
much is absolutely guaranteed because of 
the personal views, political connections and 
religious faith of the Democratic candidate. 

There are going to be some surprises, I 
am sure, but I think the Straw Vote will 
pretty closely foreshadow the election 
result. It has done so in the past and it 
will again. 

However, every one of Our Folks must 
make it a point to send in his or her ballot. 
I print a new ballot form on this page, and 
all who have not already 
voted for either Hoover or 


fx now here we go on the last 


to get the song printed, agreeing to pay me 

half the profits. It didn't “look good” to | 1928 AUGUST 1928 

me, and I passed it up! Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
@ @ @1st-30ch J Sth 15th ] 2 3 4 

fe “—_ R i joumntlions pinned 5 6 oe oS "33. 8 

when E eredith died, a few weeks ¢ 

ago. A young man, not yet 52, he should 12 so «4 2S 

have many years of happiness and use- 19 20 21 22 238 24 25 

fulness ahead of him. 96 97 28 29 30 31 234 


In 25 years of incessant activity Mr. 
Meredith built up, from nothing, a power- 
ful and prosperous publishi business, 
and became Secretary of iculture and a 
national figure in Democratic politics. With 
warm friends, family, wealth and a reafon- 





























able share of fame, it is a pity that his 
hysical constitution proved unequal to 
the demands of a tireless energy and a 


hard and exacting See be li 
ike who knew 


Meredith, even casually, I 























Smith will please send in oer yar en aa sa wag oe ahs ace feel a sense of personal loss 
their votes right away. in his going: 
I start Hoover with 10,785 } 
votes, and Smith with 9,891, Contents for August, 1928 a. S 
as it is safe to figure that : 
those who voted for this pair Cover Design ....... Photo by John Kabel GOING TO THE 
before the conventions will ? WEAR 
still do so. T mes who voted }) Special Features Poultry and Livestock ree SHOES Lipo 
for Borah, Coolidge, Dawes, High Farming at Elmwood 5 Parasites of the Horse....... 12 
Hughes, Lowden, McAdoo, “Pitching” oa “Throwing”... 7 Culling the Flock............ 13 BE COMFORTABLE 
Reed, or anybody else, please A Million Farmsa Year ..... 9  Alsike Clover Poisoning. ..... 34 
vote again, and do it now! Political Promises. .. inae Tae a“) PRR aes. 35 es 
Crediting Hoover with half No Lime, No Manure ieee ee Poultry Notes Lette eeee eens 44 
the other Re jublican votes, } Passed by the Non-Sensor.... 50 Two Hours Bring SAA 51 GPEAKING of fairs, The 
= ore wit reo? — For Our Women Orchard, Field and Garden Farm Journal will have 
emocratic votes, the coun F hibits at some of the state 
‘ ome Modern?...... 5 Do mes Inoculate?...... 29 ex! } : 
would be F loover 31,902, and Worst Goavthnentt- Phakic . 10 aba Clover Solved Problem 29 fairs this year. Even with 
Smith 15,592. However, I Een vas oh + cmp cose 16 Now Uses Limestone........ 30 our big organization we can’t 
these “calculations” are not The Great Situation—Part IV 18 Rye for Fall Pasture........ 47 cover the whole country, of 
satisfactory. Votes are what Whet i Being Wern......... - General course, but we will be at the 
count, so I say again, here’s Baby Enters College. ........ 21 Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
a new ballot form, and I Much Style at Little Cost.... 22 Walt Mason.......---++++++ 5 braska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
want your. vote now! Cool Food for Hot Days... .. 26 = Topics in Season............ 17 Wisconsin, Michi Ohio 
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Speaking of Waves.......... 39 Moving the House.......... 42 fairs. é 4 
E still get letters asking ha patie Dolled Up......... - Odd Mention. .*............ 52 * ust will ward a Fa ord ha 
ow to hav set unshine........ te eeeeeees res ing ex it of p 
to bese wh published as Aunt Harriet Advises........ 42 tis Editorials a convenient place to rest and 
songs, or saying that the Our Young Folks ee ee 222 : to meet friends, and all who 
writer has such an offer from Higher TOsime. .«.-+++++0-+ call will be given a free souve- 
re Stanley Sutton’s Story....... 48 Every Little Bit Helps....... 8 ir. Also. one of the editorial 
a song-publishing firm, and For Bird-Lovers........... 49 How Much Protein?......... . at. ae th 
asking what to do about it. Birds Eat Bugs............. 49 “Marginal” Farming........ 8 staff will be at each of these 
We have advised Our Folks Remarkable Heronry........ 49 Compete on Looks.......... 8 fairs——Mr. oc am 
against this, time and again, Shoffner, Mr. Kir petri i 
but there are always others We TO OS a eres eae 4 Mr. Meyer, Mrs. — 
who haven’t paid attention or myself. Stop in and get 
to the warning. acquainted. 
Let me warn once more. Your = = 








song “publisher” generally does 
what he agrees to do—that is 
write music for your verses and 
print a few copies of the song 
at your expense. But he makes 
no effort to sell the song, and 
the chances of the author’s get- 
ting any money out of it are 
not one in ten thousand. 

By the way, the last person 
who wrote me about this even 
wanted me to advance the $20 





Entered as Second-class matter 


. 
Straw Vote 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


[_] Hoover, Herbert C. 
[]Smith, Alfred E. 


Write below the name of your candi- Do not sign your name, but 
vee Gate U nat Used above: write below 


resident 


Mark only one name 


fo 





your state: 


STATE 














in accordance with the Postal 
Laws, at the Post-office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ‘ 











(If you do not wish to mutilate this page by cut- 
poly ox the ballot, send a rd instead.) 
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dry cover picture this month 
is another of John Kabel’s 
stunning photographs. 

Did you ever see a more 
striking view of a lake, a canoe 
and a sunset? pes by bey : 
the wiggles and squigg 

ass in the water are real—not 
‘touched up” in any way. I 
have Mr. Kabel’s solemn assur- 
ance on it. 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 





The Farm Journal 


























me romance wrecker 


Halitosis {unpleasant breath} a handicap 
to popularity and a bar to marriage 


ANY a love affair is nipped in 

the bud simply because either 
the man or the woman has halitosis 
—and is not aware of it.’ 

Don’t fool yourself that you never 
have this all-too-common ailment. 
Since it never announces itself to the 
victim, you simply cannot know when 


Listerine ends halitosis quickly. Being 
antiseptic, it attacks bacteria that usu- 
ally cause odors. And, then, being a 
powerful deodorant, it overcomes the 
odors themselves. Even the strong 
odors of fish and onion yield to it. 

You need only to rinse the mouth 
with Listerine to eliminate the risk 














you have it. But others of offending. You'll 
know—and are offended. [ find it a precaution 

How foolish to risk such The New Baby— worth taking. Keep a 
offense when, by simply LISTERINE bottle handy in your 
using Listerine systemati- SHAVING bathroom or on your 
cally, you can put your- CREAM dressing table. Lambert 
Ser yr the gale site fT oe Pharmacal Co., St. 
and the polite side. TRY IT Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 











LISTERINE 





The safe antiseptic 





READ THE FACTS 
\ had halitosis 


68 5: Sstndueccene state that about every 
third woman, many of them from 
Who 


the wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
should know better than they? 
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High Farming 
ELMWOOD 


‘By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
A letter came to me the other 
day asking why the title given 


these letters is “High” Farming 
rather than “Low” farming or any other 
kind of farming. 

Then I received another inquiry asking 
who was the Jacob Biggle I spoke of in a 
recent issue. 

It looks to me, therefore, as if you prob- 
ably have a lot of new readers of The Farm 
Journal, who don’t know much about Elm- 
wood Farm, if anything, and it struck me 
that it might be a good idea to enlighten 
them. [Very likely.—Editor.] 

Jacob Biggle was a city merchant, who, 
by hard work and good fortune, made 
enough money to retire while still com- 
paratively young, came to the country, and 
bought Elmwood Farm. Here he lived 
with his wife, Harriet, for the rest of his 
life—differing in this respect from most 
city men who try their hands at this 
business. They soon get enough and quit. 

Mr. Biggle was like 
many city men in 
one way, however— 
namely, he planned 
to introduce new and 
improved methods 
at Elmwood, and to 
show the farmers of 
the neighborhood 
what’s what. That 
is why, when he be- 
gan writing to The 
Farm Journal to tell 
of his experiences, he 
called his operations 
“High” Farming, and 
the name has stuck 
ever since. 

The early years of 
“High” Farming at 
Elmwood were, I am 
sure, a good deal of a 
joke, and it was not 
until Jacob Biggle got 
rid of most of his 





fancy ideas, and lost considerable money, 
that the farm began to pay its own way, 
and eventually to go ona profit-making 
basis. 

This progress was partly due, I think, 
to my father, Tim Webb, a hard-headed 
neighbor boy whom Jacob Biggle hired, 
after all kinds of sad experiences with other 
help. Tim was a hustler, and knew farming 
from the ground up, and Jacob Biggle had 
the good sense to be guided by him to a 
large extent. 

Presently my father married, and all 
three of his children, the twins, Jacob and 
Harriet, and the youngest, myself, were 
born at Elmwood Farm. My mother is 
still living, but my father died at a rather 
early age. 

The Biggles had no surviving children, so 
at their death, within a few days of each 
other, Elmwood Farm was left to me by 
will, under somewhat unusual conditions. 
Since then I have been married, Mrs. Tim 
Webb being the former Miss Gladys Priest- 
man. We have one little girl, My brother 
and sister are both married, and live in a 
western state. 

So there, Mr. Editor, is a condensed his- 
tory of the Biggle and Webb families and 
Elmwood Farm—48 years of history, more 
or less, boiled down to a column of type. I 
don’t know whether these matters are of 
interest to any one, but if not, I hope your 
readers will blame it on the ones who in- 
quired, and not on me! T. Webb. 


Woes of YOUTH 


‘By Walt Mason 




















SEE the husky young man pass, and 
mutter to myself, ‘‘Alas! how much I 
envy him! I’m bent beneath my 
weight of years, the finish to my 
view appears, while he has strength and 
vim.” But when I’ve pondered things a 
while, I reconstruct my faded smile, and 
wear it on my face; I say, youth has more 
grief than age, more worry, trouble, futile 
rage—lI’d not be in his place. The smooth- 
est girl in town may pass, the most re- 
splendent, gorgeous 
lass, no rapture will 





she rouse; but that 
young man I envied 
late, will spend the 
night before her gate, 
and fill the air with 


/ . He'll } hi 
w\>_és Yow Hes po wk 






If you have these nine Bo, SE 

home that meets modern 

health. a a oe 

should be brought up to standard. 
SO Oe RS ee lid 

brightness and cleanliness—the magic of soap and water, paint and varnish. 


it will include these features 
to meet the requirements of 
good health and comfort: 


A Modern Bathroom. 


convenience, comfort and 
home that does not, city or country, 
‘arm Journal says so. 


silly verses he’ll indite, 
on wedding-bells in- 
tent; he’ll fret and 
fume and rend his 
soul, and when she 
finds he’s blown his 


Running Water. Power for Heavy Work. roll, she’ll wed some 
Heat in All Rooms. Effective Sewage Disposal. other gent. Oh, youth 
Refrigeration. Electric or Gas Lighting. is full of rage and pain, 

Telephone. and only age is safe 


and sane, consoling 
and sublime; and so 
I sit beside my door, 
and moralize an hour 
or more, and have the 
blamedest time! 
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a GUARANTEE 
PROTECTS 
You 


Every Murray 
Tire is guaran- 
teed on a service 
basis of 15,000 
miles. 

On this basis if tire 













gives out, we will re- 
place it charging only 
for mileage you have 
received. 
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THESE 

GREATEST thom De 
VALUES 

SIZE 

aoe 6h... 4 oly... |. ee, 
30x34 Cl._Std. 4 ply_ 6.28... 
30x3'% Cl._O.S.4 ply_ 6.95__| 
30x3'% Cl_6 ply extra Heavy —8.95__ 
3iz4 S.S.. 6 ply—_— 33.45... 
ete eee LCL 
ek ee a ae lhl 
32x44 S.S— 6 ply___|____16.45___ 
33x44 S.S.. 6 ply___|__16.75___ 
34x44 S.S.. 6 ply__|_17.75__ 
et ee, | hee eee Ue 
3525 5.8. 8 ply__j.—¥§_M.36_ 
Extra Heavy Duty Truck Tires 
30x5 S.S— 8 ply__| 25.45... 
pom $.5...3 ply...) ee 
32m6 «6S.S..10 ply___|_39.75_ 3 
36x6 §=S.S_10 ply__.}|__.44.50__ 
3437 _ 5S.S._12 ply__..|___55.65 ___ 


29x4.40 __ 
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Oversize *Full Oversize 
Extra Heavy Extra Hea 


15,000 Miles GRAY TUBES RED TU 


—$1.19__| 
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30x4.50 796|.9.95_5___.1.50__|__1.96... 
28x4.75 9.85 12.35 4 .75__|__2.30__. 
|), 9.95 _12.45_}]_ _.1.80__|__2.35__ 
30x4.75 See ee 1.95 2.45. 
29x4.95 or 30x5.00__'_11.25 _13.45_]|_ _2.00__|_ 2.65__ 
30x4.95 or 31x5.00__ _11.65 _13.85_]|_ _2.05__|__2.70__ 
31x4.95 or 32x5.00_ 12.35 I 2.10 __|__ 2.80__ 
29x5.00 —11.15|_12.85_) =e m= CUM 
30x5.00 —11.25)_13.45_f_ _2.00___'|__2.65__ 
31x5.00 —11.65|_13.85_3_ _2.05___ '|__2.70__ 
32x5.00 12.35 i= hvAe:h6US 
28x5.25 |_12.45|_14.95_}}| 2.10 _.__2.90__ 
30x5.25 |_12,.75 | _15.40_]| 2.15__|__.3.00__ 
31x5.25 |13.25|_15.85_3___.2.25__|__3.10__ 
29x5. |-14.95|_17.40_}|_ _2.45__|_3.15__ 
30x5.50 |15.45|_17.90_f_ _2.50__|__3.25__ 
30x5.77 or 32x6.00__'_17.25|_18.90_)|__2.80__|__3.65. 
32x5.77 or 34x6.00__| —20.45_]|__ 2.95. 3.85 
30x6 .00 -16.35|_18.50_||_ 2.60 3.45 
31x6.00 —16.85|_18.85_j|_ _2.70__'__3.55__ 
32x6.00 ~17.25 _18.90_j|__2.80. 3.65__ 
OS aaa Se ee ee 8 
34x6.00 -20.45_i__2.95__ |__3.85 
32x6.20 or 32x6.50__'____}|_22.15_|_ _3.15__'__3.95__ 
32x6.75 or 34x7.00__ ~22.45_j|_ _3.45___14.00__ 
33x6.75 or 35x7.00__| _23.35_] |_.$.85_..|_..4.10__ 

tWe rantee Mu on a basis of 15,000 miles 
against defects in materials and workmanship. 


*These Tubes are finest quality rubber, 


full oversize guaran- 


teed for two years against defects in material and workmanship. 














WE ARE me 
SHATTERING TRADITION / crax \ 
in offering these big first class tires direct from the factory |INNER TUBES 
at prices lelow mail order prices. 29 x 4.40 
Never before has a company having the highest rating 

in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s made such an offer. $I SO 

7, Ro 

OQider By- lal eon. 


Ye on approval 





Just pick out the size tire or tube you want, and send us 
your order with money order or check—or we will ship 


c.0.D. IF YOU WISH 


WE MAKE THE TIRES 


portation charges. 
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We pay ALL transportation charges. 
You need not even write a letter—just tear off the coupon, 


fill in, and mail. 


YOUR ORDERS SHIPPED AT ONCE 


Ude Miva Coupfoon 


Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


29 X 4.40 


$745 
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By Co. with highest rating 
making Highest Quality. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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and if for any reason you are not satis- 
fied, we will promptly refund your money and pay trans- 
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We also make the FAMOUS 
Nationally Advertised 


MURRAY DELUXE TIRE 
Guaranteed 24,000 Miles 


Murray Air-Tite Tire-Saver 
Puncture Proof Tube. 


Ask Your Dealer 
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ACT AT ONCE—This offer for limited time only 
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Branch: 601 West Randolph Street, Chicago, il. 
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OWN at Fort Myers, Florida, 
a group of minor-league scouts, 
mostly from the Middle West, 
happened to get together after 
a tour of the various camps to 
look over the youngsters likely to be discarded by the major- 
league clubs. They were seated on the grass near the Athletics’ 
bench, watching Bob Grove, the sensational left-hander, pitch. 

“That fellow has more speed than any man I ever saw,” one 
of them remarked, and calling to Connie Mack, who sat nearby, 
asked: “Don’t you think so, Connie?” 

“Yes,” agreed Mack, “he is as fast as Rube Waddell.” 

“How is it, then,” observed another, “that a man who can 
pitch like that ever loses a ball game?” 

“Tt’s because he’s just a thrower, that’s all. It will be two or 
three years before he is a real pitcher, no matter how hard he can 
throw that baseball.” 

“‘Yes,”’ another agreed, “that’s the answer. Old Grover Alex- 
ander with half that speed could win more ball games in a 
season. Boys, there’s a pitcher—Old Alex!” 

That is why certain young men with every pitching equip- 
ment that could be desired can not win more of their games. 

A big majority of them remain “‘throwers’’ all their baseball 
lives. Some of them grasp their art rapidly, many learn 
very slowly. Some never learn. Among ballplayers, the 
“thrower” is the pitcher who can never get it through his 
head that it is necessary to study opposing batters care- 
fully; who stubbornly retains the idea that he can force his 
speed past the batters no matter what they may try to do. 

To ballplayers, the word “pitcher” means a true artist; a 
man who learns the strong and weak points of every batter 
and has perfected his control to such a degree that he can 
put the ball within two or three inches of where he wants it 
to go. Such a pitcher is Grover Alexander—“Old Alex.” 

One day Alexander was scheduled to work for the Cubs 
against the St. Louis Cardinals. 
The St. Louis players were 


“« 





“T can hit that old bird,” a 
youngster remarked to Rogers 
Hornsby. “Just wait till he pitches 
me one high one, and I’ll kill it.” 

“Listen, son,’”’? Hornsby informed 
him, dryly, “if you wait for that 
old fox to pitch you a high one 
you'll be standing out there till 
your whiskers drag the ground. If 
he ever gets a ball above your waist 
I’ll buy you a new hat.” He 
didn’t buy. 

Later, when Old Alex was pitch- 
ing for the Cardinals in the World 
Series of 1926, the hard-hitting 
Yankees discovered the truth of 
that, very much to their annoy- 
ance. 

During that entire series, in 
which Alexander pitched 20 in- 
nings, allowing four runs, the 
players say that not once did he 
pitch a ball above the waist-line. 
His control was so perfect that he 
also rarely got one below their 
knees—unless he wanted to. 
is - Among big-leaguers there is still 
= th be oe ‘he Sees a question as to whether Alexander 
ball in either league, is or Herb Pennock is the greater 
steadily learning the pitcher. Certainly these two stand 
other elements of gilt- head and shoulders above the rest 

edge pitching at present. 





P itching” and 
CT hrowin go 


Anybody can throw a baseball, but pitching is an art 
‘By 
BOZEMAN BULGER 


Famous veteran sports writer 
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watching him warm up. Service 
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These two pitching mas- 
ters, despite their similar 
results, are quite different 
in style. Of course, Alex- 
ander is a right-hander, and 
Pennock a southpaw, but 
the marked difference is M 
that Pennock has the « noi 


straight overhand style of Jack Quinn and Alexander, two 
delivery, while Alexander is  5]d-timers who are still stand- 
a side-arm pitcher. Both ing batters on their heads by 
have almost perfect con- their mastery of control and 
trol, and both often guide change of pace 
their efforts by the 
position of the batter’s feet as he stands in the box. 
That study of feet, by the way, was one of the secrets 
of Christy Mathewson’s success. He often said that he 
could determine more accurately the intention of a 
batter by watching his feet than by looking him in 
the eye. It is this study of the feet—the batter’s 
stance—that enables Old Alex to work his 
change of pace with such deadly effect. 


Change of Pace and Control 


ENNOCK also has an excellent change 

of pace, but he relies largely on the 
skilful use of his curve to take advantage 
of the batter’s position. Alexan- 
der is perhaps the greatest master 
of a change of pace that the game 
ever knew. He has three distinct 

changes—his fast ball, his slow 

ball, and what the players call 

his medium slow one—the most 
“ tantalizing of all. 

, +e? “He has run me almost crazy 
pew tg 4 oes with it,” says Eddie Roush. 
Herman Ruth, in ‘When I was trying to lead the 
the days when he _ileague in batting while with 
was a slam-ban Cincinnati, I always dreaded 
young left-hand facing Old Alex. I’d get all 
pitcher with the ready to hit, and think I had 

Boston Red Sox sized him up exactly. The ball 

would leave his hand as if com- 
ing fast. I’d think it outside. Then it would be on top of me be- 
fore I knew it and then seem to suddenly hang in the air. When a 
batter gets caught that way he is all out of balance, his timing is 
gone and he simply can’t doa thing. It’s a helpless sort of feeling 
that I can’t describe, but I'll bet those Yanks know what I mean.” 

Alexander can confine the pitches to the 24 to 30 inches between 
the batter’s waist and knee. The advantage of pitching low, as 
a rule, is to make the batter hit the ball on the ground. The ball 
is pitched high to prevent a sacrifice bunt, and that is practically 
the only time that.Old Alex ever puts one above the waist-line. 

Herb Pennock has the same mastery of control. Just a short 
while ago he pitched a full game in which only one safe hit was 
lifted over the infielders’ heads. 

Among amateurs, control is understood to mean putting the 
ball over the plate. To big-leaguers, that really indicates a lack 
of control. The perfection of control is to place the ball so close 
to the corners of the plate that the batter will think it a strike— 
just far enough away to make him swing at a bad ball. 

“Old Alex or Pennock will never put one in the groove for 
you,” say the big hitters, “even if you waited a month. They'll 
tantalize you by keeping the ball just an (Continued on page 32 
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‘Didn’t We Tell You? 


E pause to admire once more the accuracy with which The 
Farm Journal’s Straw Vote foretells future events. 
A Smitn’s overwhelming lead at Houston was forecast months 
in advance. 
Hersert Hoover’s victory at Kansas City, 
_certain, was nevertheless plainly indicated in the light of Cavin 
Coo.ipGe’s refusal to run, and 
Frank O. LowpeEn’s lack of 
support in the West, the 


not so clear and 


The —Auction 


The Farm Journal 


Reasonable exceptions would be made in special cases, as for 
example the limited amount of coconut oil necessary in the manu- 
facture of certain soaps. 

But the most striking part of Mr. Horst’s article is undoubtedly 
the acreage table, showing how much American farm land is 
affected by the import of competing foreign farm products. 
While the actual total acreage thrown out of production is hard 
to calculate closely, it is plain that it is a very large figure. 

And the worst of it is that more than half of this vast total 
comes in duty-free. 


Every Little “Bit Helps 


E love to see airplanes flying about, and we can even get up 

some enthusiasm for balloon races and parachute jumping. 
If these avocations do nothing else, at least they keep a few 
citizens off the highways these Sunday afternoons. 


“Marginal” Farming Will Suffer 

N all discussion of farm problems, there are two extremely im- 

portant facts to be remembered. 

Science and legislation can make farming more profitable. 
BUT— 

Nothing can be done for the incompetent farmer. 

And— 

Nothing can be done for the farmer on infertile land. 

Both of these we will have always with us, and to that extent 
they must be considered—especially since competence and fertility 
are relative terms. 

But systems and laws planned to make farming earn “A Good 
Living and 10%’ must be for 
the advantage of the upper 
nine-tenths of the farm pop- 











South and the Northeast ulation. 

We start now on the last SSG Harsh as it may be, their 
lap of the Presidential race, > a ; operation must necessarily 
with a good deal of confidence <QuITE en al make life harder for the lowest 
that the preference of farmers, —_—— =A FEW ——____. tenth, as long as these farmers 


as shown in our Straw Votes ' -_ 
since 1912, will again deter- 
mine who grabs off the Big 
Prize on the first Tuesday 
in November. 


Higher Tariffs 
ATURALLY, The Farm 


Journal was disappointed, 
although not greatly  sur- 
prised, that the Democratic 
platform-builders at Houston 
did not respond freely to our 
plea for adequate protection 
against competing agricultural 
imports. 

We had expressed the opin- 
ion, in our telegram to Demo- 
cratic leaders, that they could 
support such a plank without 
violating their historic prin- 
ciples on the protective tariff 
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TARIFFS 


— are able to stay in the business. 
Roe Of all competitions in the 
business world, none is more 
merciless than that between 
different grades of ability and 
different soils in our own farm- 
ing business. 


How Much ‘Protein? 


OST dairymen know that 
experiments in Ohio and 
Vermont tend to show that 
milk and butterfat production 
can be maintained on rela- 
tively low protein rations, if 
other conditions are favorable. 
Authorities in New York 
and elsewhere have been very 
reluctant to accept this idea, 
but we note with interest that 
the Grange League Federation 
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in general. But although 





. and the Dairymen’s League 
are planning to have Prof. 








many Democrats agree with 
us on this, the platform- 
makers did not wish to commit 
themselves so far. 

Bidding for northern and, eastern city votes, the Democrats 
have approached so nearly to a protectionist position that the 
difference between their program and that of the Republicans is 
all but invisible. The old tariff-for-revenue-only Democracy is 
gone. 

The only Free Traders left are the economists, and not all of 
them! 

We discuss on another page the agricultural planks in the two 
platforms, and will print later a general summary of the other 
important parts of these long-winded documents. 

Meanwhile, on the opposite page, we print a new contribution 
by E. CLemens Horst of San Francisco, whose article on imports 
of farm products in this magazine last October “lifted the lid” 
on this remarkable situation. 

Readers of Mr. Horst’s article will note that he does not ad- 
vocate “prohibitive” or “embargo”’ tariffs, and believes that they 
are not necessary. Leaving on the free list those products, like 
coffee and rubber, which we do not and can not produce, he would 
put duties on all other products which we now grow, or for which 
practicable substitutes could be found. 


The plug-hat boys are doing their best; it is up to us voters to E 
decide whose bid looks the better : 


S. SavaGeE conduct a two- 
year test at Ithaca. Rations 
of 24, 20 and 16 per cent pro- 
tein will be fed to twelve cows each, on 60 acres of land belonging 
to Dr. GEORGE F. WARREN. 

If it appears that dairy cows need, for example, only high-grade 
alfalfa meal, 18 to 22 per cent protein, for both roughage and 
concentrates, it will mean some profound changes in the dairy 
and dairy-feed businesses. 


You Must Compete on Looks 


F Our Folks who run roadside stands, or plan to, will take a 

piece of advice from us, they will run in to town, hunt up the 
best fruit and vegetable store in the place, and make a careful 
examination of it. 

Notice how clean it is, how attractive everything looks, how 
orderly, how carefully all damaged and second-grade stuff is 
hustled out of sight, how artistic even a basket of carrots can 
be made. 

This is the competition, aside from prices, that you have to meet; 
the better you understand it, the better chance you will have to 
meet it. The eye, as well as the purse, must be pleased. 
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We 
Import 


— HE statement 


( ’ made in the title 
, of this article will 
be, I think, a dis- 
tinct shock to 


many people. 

Since I first wrote on this 
subject in The Farm Journal, 
nearly a year ago, the fact 
that our imports of agricultural 
products are enormously large 
has dawned on a good many 
people. 

I question whether even 
these have yet grasped the 
fact that these imports ac- 
tually displace an American 
farm production that must 
exceed 60,000,000 acres. 

The tables printed herewith, 
though they may seem to the 
casual reader somewhat dry 
and hard to grasp, will be of 
the very deepest significance 
to any one who takes an in- 
terest in the prosperity of the 
American farm. 

The first table gives the 
latest available figures on im- 
ports, covering the year from 
July, 1926, to June, 1927. It 
shows from the figures of the 
U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce that total imports were 


valued at $4,252,000,000; that $3,300,000,000 
of these were agricultural products; and that 
$2,545,000,000 of these (eliminating coffee, E. CLEMENS HORST 
tea, cocoa and rubber) were products which we 
could grow on our own farms, either the same 
or a practical substitute therefor. 
If it be argued that wood, 
agricultural products, we may even make a further deduction 
for these, and the imports will still be displacing $2,173,000,000 


production of American farms. 


What It Means in Acres 


T has seemed to me worth while to show this situation in an- 
other form. A solid month of hard statistical work has pro- 
duced the second table. This gives an estimate of the total acreage 
of farm lands that are thrown out of production by a part of our 


agricultural imports—not the 











Table I—U. S. Imports 


For fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 


Millions of 
Agricultural dollars 

Group 00—Animals and animal products, edible. 125 
Group O—Animals and animal products, inedible 323 
Group 1—Vegetable products, edible......... 843 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible........ 673 
Group 3—Textiles. . ape ee aR S By 964 
Group 4—Wood.. 


Group 5—Non-metallic minerals............. 274 
CeCe “BB sons Je con ace cc dasecebe en 353 
Group T—PIGOMIMOET... 0.6. s cc ccvccaredvacve 28 
Cee Dec « 6 0 ks +e) > 8 owed denedbes 122 


—_ 777,000,000 


Group 9—Miscellaneous.................... 175 
—_— 175,000,000 


Total imports........ $4,252,000,000 

Total agricultural imports, as above........... $3,300,000,000 
uct coffee, tea and cocoa...... 377 
ee Lore Serra 378 

od 755,000,000 

All other agricultural imports................. 2,545,000,000 
educt wood products............ 372 

— 372,000,000 

Competitive Imports........ $2,173,000,000 




















The annual imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts throw a million average American 
farms out of production—startling, but true 


lumber and paper pulp are not 


whole $2,173,000,000 worth, but consuming markets. 
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a -NUllion °FARMS ,?., 


only $900,000,000 worth (less 
than half) of the largest in- 
dividual items. 

This gives a total of 82,203,- 
550 acres of farm land dis- 
placed by imports, but some 
of this must be deducted for 
duplication, a8 for example 
meat and hides, which are 
produced simultaneously. 

Again, I do not claim that 
these figures are exact; some 
_items like wheat can be closely 
calculated. But who knows, 
for example, how many acres 
of farm land are displaced by 
the $138,000,000 fur imports? 

Nevertheless, enough is 
shown to prove my point— 
that our competitive farm im- 
ports throw out of production 
an enormous area of farm 
lands, causing an oversupply 
of most farm products, and 
depressing the prices thereof. 
I am satisfied in my own mind 
that this displacement ex- 
ceeds 60,000,000 acres of 
American farm land. 


No Real Protection 
) bree - such conditions, is 


it not plain why farmers 
feel that they are discriminated 


‘By against by Congress, which has the power to 

. remedy such a situation? 

For agricultural products of which we do 
not raise exportable surpluses, the American 
farm prices are limited to the prices at which 
these commodities can be imported into the United States. The 
greater the foreign surpluses, the more ruinous the import prices, 
and, therefore, the worse for the American farmers. 

It will be plain to every one studying the subject, that American 
farmers must reduce exportable surpluses of crops, like wheat 
and cotton, to a point where such surpluses can be exported at a 
substantial profit over American costs of production. Actual or 
threatened imports of foreign competitive products should be 
made impossible, except at prices delivered at our consuming 
markets substantially higher than the American farmers’ gross 
cost of production, plus freight and all other charges to such 


[Continued on page 61 


























Table II—Estimate of Farm Acreage Thrown Out of Production by Agricultural Imports 
Plow land ] Plow land 
Imports Quantity Value acreage displaced Imports Quantity Value acreage displaced 

0 ES SS eee head 267,000 $7,000,000 1,602,000 BIG 6... nccde yas cena Ibs. 16,300,000 $6,000,000 51,400 
ES REE, « Ibs. 40,465,000 5,000,000 140,000 Nuts, Brazil and cream....Ibs. 42,867,000 3,000,000 100,000 
I iiddinedaddviaeeaeed Ibs. 92,054,000 14,000,000 1,600,000 7 SER Fe Ibs. 14,500,000 3,000,000 45,000 
reer ee Ibs. 5,510,000 2,000,000 18,000 in. wp steone tare Ibs. 46,700,000 10,000,000 150,000 
Milk and cream.......... gals. 11,380,000 9,000,000 570,000 NG 55 hae abe on ened s Ibe. 51,200,000 2,000,000 70,000 
Ss oy 00106 vcd Olea Ibs. 10,710,000 4,000,000 236,000 DG, 4 chveresychedebs dea tons 4, ,000 255,000,000 16,180,000 
SE bw ink. 0.6 Geb aseeeldwe Ibs. 90,000,000 25,000,000 900,000 FELIPE Mes gals. 260,000,000 10,000,000 3,000,000 
Eggs ER RO Ibs. 26,141,000 7,000,000 83,600 Castor beans.............lbs. 11 ,000 4,000,000 200,000 
Casein and lacterine....... Ibs. 26,320,000 3,000,000 877,000 ey re ee Ibs. 25,345,000 4,000,000 320,000 
RR ree? lbs. 54,000,000 3,000,000 30,000 Ess, ius an to edaee Ibs. 96 ,000 86,000,000 122,000 
Wheat Saliile dominoes bu. 13,000,000 18,000,000 900,000 Cees GS soc ck cconied Ibs. 191, ,000 37,000,000 1,020,000 
Bran & wheat by-prod.....tons 184,000 5,000,000 483,000 Cotton, semi-manufactured.... .......... 6,000,000 60,000 » 
NS os.» caw ig W outa Ibs. 381,000,000 7,000,000 56,000 Cotton, manufactured........ ........ > 59,000,000 250,000 
ES ae Cae eo - Ibs. 124,500,000 4,000,000 16,850 Flax and hemp, raw...... tons 6,000 2,000,000 120,000 
Tomatoes, canned......... Ibs. 80,200,000 4,000,000 11,400 Flax and hemp, manufactured. . Sew dati 49,000,000 600,000 
Hides Did) ibe Oy Ibs. 369,000,000 95,000,000 17,000,000 Wool, raw...............lbs. 271,000,000 83,000,000 20,000,000 
Sagteer, raw ane mls... .. .ccucl. ovscsseees 51,000,000 2,000,000 Wool, semi-manufactured:.... .......... 12,000,000 1,000,000 
Se ere ye he ee to 138,000,000 5,000,000 Wool, manufactured.......... ee aS 62,000,000 1,000,000 
Horses for breeding...... head 3,000 2,100,000 30,000 id wsacks > eters dnavel Ibs. 85,000,000 421,000,000 500,000T 
Beans and chickpeas....... Ibs. 125,000,000 5,000,000 200,000 i, MOINES. cc ciicbhocd. dovdteises 42,000,000 10,000 
Onions ........lbs. 131,000,000 3,000,000 8,300 pO Rp ae ee eee eee 16,000,000 20,000 
ee ee oe 3,000,000 8,300 Jute, raw and manufactured... .......... 92,000,000 140,000 
ee eee bunches 57,000,000 32,000,000 600,000* Manila sat idee citene-S » etree tons 61,000 15,000,000 203,000 
Olives. ; bagel a 5,212,000 5,000,000 44,000 | a Free geescevccscces tons 116,000 19,000,000 258,000 
Olive-oil, edible. .......... Ibs. 88,000,000 18,000,000 18,000 La ee) eee om 52,000,000 286,000 
Olive-oil, inedible... ......Ibs. 46,000,000 4,000,000 340,000 i tilis ben ks pga pebeaes Te oe 22,000,000 200,000 
GES Sep Ibs. 43,400,000 3,000,000 a4 OO a's da'Wh ones enue bu. 24,200,000 43,000,000 3,615,000 
EOD |. in «clad + ay oe bate et. kere eee 2,000,000 2, 
Birds and other animals...... ........-- 2,500,000 22,500 ‘ : ; $898,600,000 82,203,550 
ES oleJ' = bie enw ates 6 Ibs. 39,500,000 3,000,000 5,700 *Native fruits displaced. tConverted at equal pounds, cotton, 
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A snappy and lovely girl danced into the room, followed by something huge in plus-fours 


The Worst (convalescent 


cA short story of street-cars and romance, in the days when radio was younger 


HADDEUS CARLIN, M.D., By EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


knew, of course, that he 


would have to wait for pa- iy strated by CHARLES MARTELL 


tients, and yet the grubstake , 

he had laid by while a member 
of the staff of the Home for Convalescents would not last so very 
long. He might have to go back to the Home and to those Con- 
valescents. 

After all, it was not a bad job, although what was a rest cure 
for the Convalescents was certainly nothing of the sort for the staff. 

And this brings us to Old Bone. Old Bone was Oliver M. Bone, 
the master of Municipal Traction, who ran the town’s intricate 
street-car system with the autocratic indifference of a steam- 
roller. But finally a crown sheet or something in his own personal 
system blew out, and he had to be laid up in the shop for repairs. 

The shop, for him, was the Home for Convalescents. He stayed 
a month the first time, but after that he did not wait for the 
smash. Whenever he felt the ominous symptoms, back he went 
to the Home, thereby turning it into purgatory for whatever 
young doctor might be assigned to his case. 

There would be no point in mentioning Mr. Bone, nor Tad 
Carlin either, if the paths of these two were not to cross. But 
they did cross, and oddly enough, it was by Tad’s own choosing 
and calculation. 

Now the third factor in this story happened to be the partner- 
ship of Runkle & McIntosh, who are, or were—for this was the 
blithesome year of 1923—the foremost radio dealers in town. 


the shop of Runkle & McIntosh came young Dr. Carlin, bear- 
ing the sad news that he didn’t believe he cared for a radio, 
after all, and they could send up and take the condemned thing out. 
Runkle & McIntosh were not surprised. They exchanged 
weary, desperate glances, and Runkle said: ‘‘What’s the matter? 
A big noise on the machine every five or six minutes?” 
“No—a much bigger noise than that. All the junk in the 
world falls in a heap.” 


“Uh-huh, that’s the old rock-crusher.”’ 

“The rock-crusher?”’ echoed Tad Carlin. 

Yes, that was it. That was what they 
called the kind of radio interference that 
had ruined radio for Tad. And it was 
ruining Runkle & McIntosh. It was just about ruining every 
radio dealer in town. Nobody could sell a set to anybody living 
on or near a street-car line. It was all right at night, but in the 
daytime—oh, boy! 

“What would a street-car line Tad began, and they 
explained that reports made by engineers employed by the Radio 
Dealers’ Association to investigate the interference indicated that 
the street-cars threw an arc, and that meant that electricity 
escaped like a spreading wave, and this spreading ether wave 
wiped out reception of everything else on the air. 

The leak of juice might be due to a faulty bonding of the rails, 
or perhaps to the electric motors, or maybe something else, but in 
any case, the street-car company wouldn’t do a thing, not even 
to help the engineers locate the trouble definitely. Meantime the 
frantic radio dealers were rapidly skidding into bankruptcy. 

“Bankruptcy?” said Tad. ‘Gentlemen, you don’t know what 
real suffering is. If you were one of your own customers, trying 
to listen in to the big game this afternoon 2 

Here the canny one of the two partners, who would naturally 
be McIntosh, interposed to suggest that suffering such as Dr. 
Carlin’s should promote ingenuity—— 

“Or murder,”’ said Tad, grimly. 

“Ingenuity,” Mr. McIntosh continued, “superior to that of 
the racked brains of us mere merchants. And it would be siller in 
your pocket, lad. Every member of the association would pay a 
royalty on every set sold near a car line if only you could do what 
we can’t do, and that is, get Old Bone to és 

“Old Bone?” Tad had forgotten that Mr. Bone had other 
functions than to make life hideous in the Home for Convalescents. 

“Aye, Bone is the deeficulty. He wants to know what’s it to 
him if people want to play with their toys, meaning our radio 
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sets, and can’t make ’em work. A stubborner, meaner old——’ 
Dr. Carlin considered. He was casting back. Two years— 
yes, it had been all of two years since Old Bone had been a patient 
in the Home, and if he weren’t due there soon again 
“‘Let’s have a consultation,” said Tad, with his best bedside 
manner, and he and Mr. Runkle and Mr. McIntosh had a con- 


sultation. 





AD calculated correctly, for it was but a few weeks later 

when the overengined motive power of Municipal Traction 
was back in the Home for Convalescents; and so, simultaneously, 
was Dr. Thaddeus Carlin. 

It had been very easy. Volunteering for temporary assignment 
to the worst of the Convalescents, he was welcomed back to the 
staff by every member, from the superintendent down to the 
newest interne. 

Mr. Bone was installed late one night, but Dr. Mueller, the 
superintendent, and the head porter and three nurses attended 
to that, and it was not until 6.30 the next morning, when the 
light on the annunciator board flashed the Bone suite, that Tad 
had his first encounter with his patient. And he was reminded, 
at first sight of the big-boned, dominating figure standing spraddled 
in lounging-robe, glowering at him, of a great mogul locomotive, 
derailed but with steam up and snorting to go, helpless and 
desolate in its grandeur. 

How the tough old human dynamo did hate to make aught of 
concession to his mortal flesh! Tad could not help feeling sorry 
for him, and felt admiration too, though he was amused, and 
though he knew that Bone always bullied the young doctor 
assigned to him by way of alleviation of his enforced sojourn. 

Not unlikely Mr. Bone rather looked forward to this initial 
skirmish with the latest of his victims. He clamped tighter 
the unlighted cigar between his teeth, and sized up the nicely 
tailored, five-foot-ten young man who had answered his summons. 

“Yes, Mr. Bone?’ the young man began in a tone of inquiry, 
as though he had never known a cross word all his life. 

The patient’s clipped iron-gray mustache quivered, and his jaw, 
which had the air of having been built on extra, out of concrete, 
jutted forward. 

“Good Lord,” he groaned, “so you’re the whippersnapper they 
sic on me this time?” 

“T am Dr. Carlin, sir,” said Tad. “Yes, you’re under my care 
now.” 

“W’f’f, and do you think you'll last through it?” 

“Oh, yes sir, I think both of us will, though it will be harder 
on you, of course.” 

Bone’s big speckled fist clutched the cord of his dressing-gown. 

“See that tray?’ he demanded. “I want breakfast. I ordered 
ham’n’eggs’n’pancakes’n’sausage’n’coffee. And look what 
I get! Look, tha’sall! Not enough to keep a canary alive!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tad. “A coddled egg, 
some dry toast and hot water. The very 
breakfast for you, sir. In fact, I attended to 
it myself.’ 


““You—you countermanded my order?” 
“Your order?’”’ The whippersnapper smiled 
pleasantly. ‘‘But of course you know, Mr. 


Bone, that patients don’t give orders.” 

So the old battle was on, the issue drawn. 
Tad knew that he was expected to be scared 
into nervous fidgets, like his predecessors 
on this job. But he was more than prepared. He 
reminded Mr. Bone that he was here in the Home 
for the very reason that there were certain things 
that he wouldn’t be allowed to have, such as pan- 
cakes and sausage and coffee—— 

“And tobacco,” he added, firmly. “That cigar, 
t= 

The Bone jaws clamped down harder on the 
mangled weed. 


‘‘Ha,”’ he snorted, “what about it?” Henrietta 


At this stage the helpless whippersnapper usually 
gave up and appealed to Dr. Mueller, but Tad smiled and said 
cheerfully: 

“Why, nothing about it. Do as you please, of course. But in 
that case, why stay here any longer?” 

“Eh, what?’ Mr. Bone glared at Tad, and then abruptly he 
tore the cigar from his mouth and dashed it to the floor. If it 
had been a brick, he would have dashed it at Tad. 

“Look here,” he demanded, “why haven’t I a telephone in this 
room? And where’s my morning paper?” 

And then he did get a surprise. 

“I’m sorry,” said Tad, “but business is barred, too. That’s 
why there is no telephone, and that is also why there will be 
no newspapers.”’ 

“But the market quotations? I’ve just loaded up on some of 
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the coppers Look here, I’m quitting! I’m postponing 
this jail sentence till——’” 

“One moment, please. Just sit down on this bed and face 
the light, Mr. Bone.” 

There was a quiet insistence and something ominously com- 
pelling in the young doctor’s manner. He cupped a hand over 
one eye for a moment, removed it, and looked closely in both 
eyes. Then he cupped the hand over the other eye, and repeated. 
He stared thoughtfully at the patient, and frowned. The big man 
wet his lips, and shifted uneasily. Tad next set a polished wooden 
case on the table beside the bed and took from it an apparatus 
that Bone recognized, for he rolled up his sleeve himself. Then 
Tad took his blood-pressure, speaking nevér a word until he 
had replaced the heinous contraption in its case. There were 
beads of sweat on the patient’s stubborn brow as he sat and 
waited. At last Tad spoke. 

“Mr. Bone,”’ he said, “you are a man of judgment. Given exact 
information, you will take the correct course. I can do no more 
than supply the exact information. Mr. Bone, if you leave this 
place, you are due for a crash. And it may come before night.” 

Mr. Bone mopped his forehead. He fanned the air toward 
the door, and his lips formed the words: 

“Get the out o’ here!”’ 

Tad nodded, and did; but he knew that the old curmudgeon 
would stay. 





HE old curmudgeon stayed, though thoughts of the whipper- 

snapper converted all his vast driving power into frictional 
heat. All that long, sterile day he had a ghastly time doing 
nothing. And the next day the same. The evening of the second 
day he prowled up and down his two rooms like a caged tiger 
panting for his native jungles. He slumped into a capacious 
chair by an open window overlooking the palm court, and rubbed 
the knuckles of his doubled fists up and down on the leather arms 
of his chair. What to do, what to do? Nothing! He would 
have welcomed a child’s building-blocks for diversion. The quiet 
of the evening, the fragrance of the garden beneath him, the 
fronds of the palms so still, these were without solace to his tur- 
bulent breast. A trolley crackled on its wire as a surburban car 
whizzed past outside, and he wondered how badly his nincom- 
poop underlings were balling up Municipal Traction. But he 
couldn’t even telephone them his opinion of them. 

After a time his arms fell limp and his eyes closed. Gradually 
he became quieter. Something had been added to the calm and 
fragrance of the night. Then he knew. It was a single silvery 
thread of music. 

“H’m,”’ he mused, “fellow can sort o’ fiddle a tune.” 

Well, yes, it was pretty good fiddling. It came from across 
the court, from an open window. Some 
Convalescent trying to pass the time, he 
thought, half dozing and soothed, But he 
suddenly lifted his head. The fiddling had 
ceased, and he was listening to a baritone voice 
with piano accompaniment. Fellow must be 
giving quite a party, he decided. Still, he didn’t 
mind. He liked that tune, too. Yet he had 
always cherished a theory that he couldn’t stand 
music. Then he sat bolt upright. A hundred 
voices had burst grandly on the air. 

“Say—what the—fellow can’t be giving that 
much of a party!” 

Dr. Carlin came quietly into the room, in- 
quiring if there was anything the matter. 

“What would be the matter?’ Bone demanded. 

Well, Mr. Bone had not rung for fifteen 
minutes. If the annunciator were out of order— 

Bone scowled up at Tad with uneasy suspicion. 

“I wish I could decide,’”’ he said, “if you’re 
having fun with me, or if you just don’t know 
any better. No, don’t answer. You'd only 
mix me up worse. Hear that singing? How 
come you allow phonographs——” 

“That singing is in Denver, Mr. Bone. Just before that we 
were listening to an orchestra in San Diego. I hope you en- 
joyed 1 

But Mr. Bone was on his feet. He was looking for something 
to pound. He saw the tripod table on which lay the tray with the 
remnants of his monastic supper. He pounded that, and dishes 
flowered into the air. 

“Mean to tell me,” he roared, “that I’ve been—been—that I’ve 
been listening to one of these here damn radios?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Tad with naive eagerness. “It’s over in 
my room, and I was just shopping round for a little music. If 
you’d care to come——”’ 

Mr. Bone would not care to come. ‘Go shut it off!” he roared. 
“Don’t you know it was pester about [Continued on page 32 
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HE HORSE is such a 

patient and long-suffer- 

ing animal that unless 

he shows definite signs 

of illness, little atten- 

tion is usually paid to his physical 
condition. 

Unthriftiness and lack of vitality 
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Horses in pasture (left) protecting their noses 
from bot-flies. In circle, a six-year-old geld- 
ing that was rendered useless by bots, pin- 
worms and other internal parasites 


through the system of the animal 
and causes damage in three distinct 











are frequently passed off as being 
due to hard work, or the fact that 
the animal is a “poor feeder.” 
Parasites, however, often have much 
to do with lack of condition, and are 








ways. 

The eggs given off by the adult 
worm pass out with the manure. 
They undergo a certain development 
on the ground and hatch into em- 
bryos. When taken in with the food 








more prevalent than most people 
imagine. = 
Neither does the mule’s general T 
reputation for cussedness render a 
him immune to worm troubles, and 
he is equally afflicted. 
The most common and the most 
damaging equine parasites are 
stomach-worms, bots, large round- (> yf 
worms, palisade-worms,  cylicos- ; 
tomes and pinworms 


li And ~ "y lc fi f, 
f 
There is a belief prevailing among J a 


stockmen that bots are the frequent 
cause of colic in the horse. This 
theory is doubted. However, bots 
do extract nourishment from the 
animal and are responsible for more 
or less inflammation in the lining of 
the stomach. Their presence in 
large numbers may cause a toxemia, 
sometimes resulting in death. 

On post-mortem examination, we 
have seen ulcers which had nearly 
penetrated the wall of the stomach 
and which had apparently been 
caused by these parasites. Over 
1,000 individuals were counted in 
the stomach of one horse after death. 

Bots are sort of second-hand 
parasites, being the larve of the 
bot-fly, which makes its appear- 
ance as an adult during the month 
of August and which, for a period 
of two weeks or so, lays its eggs on 
the hair of the horse around the 
neck, over the shoulders and on the 
legs. 

These eggs are bitten off by the 
animal, and the small larve go 
through a period of development in 
the muscles of the tongue and cheek 
before arriving in the stomach. 
Here they become larger and at- 
tach themselves to the lining of the 
organ by means of small hooks, or 
barbs. They remain in this location for approximately ten months, 
when they pass out to undergo a development of some six weeks in 
the ground before emerging as adult flies. 

While there are remedies which are practically 100 per cent 
efficient in the removal of bots, it is believed that the parasite is 
of sufficient importance to warrant some preventive measures. 

Solutions of vinegar are recommended for destroying the eggs 
on the hair of horses. Singeing the hair has also been practised. 
A safety razor with the blade loosely held is a good implement 
for scraping the eggs from the hair, and if this were done two or 
three times during the bot-fly season, there is no doubt that these 
parasites could largely be prevented. 


Roundworms and Palisade-W orms 


HE large roundworm of the horse is a second cousin to the 

swine ascarid, and is quite common. It is particularly damag- 
ing to young horses, and has been found in such numbers as 
practically to block the small intestine. 

The female worm is larger than the male and is from six to 
twelve inches long. It is yellowish white in color and about the 
thickness of a lead pencil. 

Now come the most important parasites of the horse—the 
palisade-worms and the cylicostomes, which inhabit the large 
intestine. 

The palisade-worm is reddish in color, and different species 
vary from one-fourth to two and one-half inches in length. This 
worm is one of Nature’s “triple threats.’”” During the course of its 
strange and fantastic life cycle, it takes a round trip journey 


Keep Dobbin free from internal para- 
sites and thereby increase his efficiency 


i) 


Dr. WILLARD H. WRIGHT 





or drinking water, the embryos, on 
reaching the intestines, bore through 
the lining and enter the circulatory 


| aVas ites of the "ines tes ride in the blood 


stream, they lodge in the walls of 
the large arteries which supply the 
abdominal organs. After a varying 
length of time in this location, they 
again enter the blood stream and 
are carried to the large intestine, 
where they bury themselves in the 
intestinal wall. Finally they emerge 
to become adults and attach them- 
selves to the lining of the bowel. 

Here is the indictment against 
the palisade-worm: 

1. The adult worms do damage 
by sucking the blood of the host 
and secreting poisonous products 
which are taken up by the animal. 
The worms have also been known 
to cause ulcers in the large intestine. 

2. The embryos in the walls of 
the arteries set up an inflammation 
which may become so extensive as 
to stop up the artery, or may break 
through the wall entirely, resulting 
in fatal hemorrhage. Due to the 
impaired circulation, this condition 
is also the cause of severe colics. 

3. The embryo encysted in the 
wall of the intestine may cause 
abscesses to form; and in large 
numbers the embryos cause a thick- 
ening and decreased function of 
these parts. 


Cylicostomes 


HE cylicostomes are closely allied 

to palisade-worms and also live 
as adults in the large intestine. They 
are sometimes very numerous, as 
many as 6,000 having been found in 
a single animal. They are small white or reddish-white worms 
varying from less than a half to one inch in length. 

Both of these worms are apparently very widespread and cause 
serious losses in many parts of the country. In work at the 
Nevada Experiment Station, they were found to be present in 
95 per cent of the horses examined. 

The symptoms of infestation include unthriftiness and lack of 
vigor. In spite of good appetite and care, the animals tire easily 
and can not do a proper amount of work. The hair is rough 
and the skin leathery. In severe cases, there are emaciation and 
inflammation of the intestinal tract. A watery diarrhea may be 
present; there are decided weakness, staggering gait and a marked 
thirst. No drug has been found which will kill the embryo worms 
in the arteries, but the adult worms can be removed from the 
intestinal tract. 

Common remedies often recommended for worms in horses 
have little or no value. Among these may be mentioned 
arsenic, tartar emetic, copper sulfate, iron sulfate, nux vomica 
and santonin. 

By late summer and fall, the parasite eggs which were ingested 
during the warmer months, when conditions are most favorable 
for their development, will have begun to reach the troublesome 
stage, and attention to horse parasites is therefore of more im- 
portance at this period of the year. 

The most effective remedies for horse parasites are not safe in 
the hands of a novice, and it is recommended that any treatment 
be carried out under veterinary supervision. A proper diagnosis 
is necessary, special preparation before [Continued on page 34 
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“Culling the “Flock, 


Now is the time, and this article tells how to proceed 


HE OBJECT of culling is twofold. 
It immediately removes from the 
flock the non-productive hen, thus 
reducing feed costs without reduc- 
ing the income. A more important benefit, however, is 
that by proper culling the better hens are retained for breeding 
purposes. According to records from the Missouri demonstra- 
tion-farm flocks, Leghorn breeders retained 58 per cent of their 
flock, as compared with 52 per cent for general-purpose breeds. 

This means that between now and November 1, nearly one- 
half of the flock must be culled to make room for growing pullets. 
In fact, if the size of the flock will permit, the culling should be 
even more rigid. A flock consisting of 65 per cent pullets would 
approach the ideal, provided they are well-developed and ready to 
lay by November 1. The number of hens retained for breeding 
should be such that normal replacements can be made in an 
efficient, economical manner. 

Naturally, feeding is a prerequisite to efficient culling. If hens 
are not properly fed, all that culling can accomplish is to remove 
the non-laying hen. On the other hand, if one is to benefit from 
culling as a step in breeding, it is obvious that the flock must be 
so cared for that the hen has an opportunity to demonstrate her 
ability as a layer. Then too, good feeding always results in lower 
feed costs for a dozen eggs. It reduces the number of culls and 
the flock is in such condition that an accurate job of culling can 
be done. 

It is comparatively easy to tell whether or not a hen is in laying 
condition. The comb of a laying hen is usually bright red and 
enlarged. There is a certain brightness about the eye. The vent 
is enlarged, soft, pliable, moist and free from yellow color. The 
pin-bones are spread apart and there is considerable depth be- 
tween the ends of the pin-bones and the rear end of the keel. 

The comb of the non-layer is likely to be shrunken, pale and 
covered with a white scurf. The eye is dull. The vent is dry, 
stiff, puckered, and in yellow-skinned varieties it is yellow. The 
pin-bones are close together and the abdomen is shrunken up so 
that there is little space between the pin-bones and the keel. 

Laying hens have more-highly developed ovaries and oviducts 
and larger, more-distended intestines than do non-layers. This 
necessitates more space to house the egg-making machinery, with 
the result that the abdominal region widens out quite noticeably 

while the hen is laying. 


How to Pick the 
Layers 

ws HE common meth- 
Ss od of measuring this 
condition is by finger 
widths. A hen with 
over two fingers’ span 
between the pin-bones 
' % - is said to be in laying 
er BS condition. The hen 
with over two and one- 
half fingers’ span be- 
tween the pin-bones 
and the rear end of 
the breast-bone is very 
likely to be a laying 
hen. 

By the use of these 
tests, one should be 
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able to judge with 
reasonable accuracy as 
to whether or not a 
hen is laying at the 
time handled. It is, 
of course, unwise to 
sell the laying hen. 
Regardless of other 
points, as long as she 
is laying enough eggs 
to pay for her keep, she should be allowed to remain in the 
flock. 

So much for how to tell which is the laying hen. How can the 
hen’s previous performance be judged, in a flock 
that has not been trapnested? One of the important 
points in estimating past performance is observation 
of the time a hen molts. The hen which consults the 
fashion plates and decides that July, August or 
September is the time to replace her old plumage 
with a new dress is not on the job laying eggs; rather 
she is laying down on the job. As the social butterfly 
can be distinguished from the hard-working house- 
wife, so in the poultry world, during the summer 
and fall, the kind of clothes a hen wears can be 
used as a guide as to what kind of hen she really is. 
The time a hen molts tells us when she quits laying, 
because few hens lay and molt at the same time. 


The Late Molter Wastes No Time 


HERE are a number of causes of molting. Early 

molting may be due to one of two things. First, 

a hen not well fed will molt early; and second, the 
early molter may naturally be a poor layer. By 
liberal feeding and by feeding the right kind of 
rations, early molt may be prevented. Hens half- 
fed will not produce many eggs and will molt early. 
One should remember that proper culling is not 
possible in flocks which have received poor treat- 
ment. One can not afford to keep hens unless they 
are well fed. When the farmer realizes this fact, 
there will be less need for culling. 
Useful Some hens molt early because they are that kind. 
when This fault may be due to breeding. It may be due 
to the fact that they were late hatched, failed to 
grow well and started to lay late. In general, the 
early-maturing hens which start to lay early will be the late- 
molting hens, while the slow-maturing hens which start to lay 
late will molt early. Sometimes hot weather, with the conse- 
quent loss of appetite, may result in a run-down condition, which 
may start a molt. Regardless of the cause, early molters are 
usually inferior layers and have poor egg records. 

It is also a well-known fact that early molters molt gradually. 
They have a long time to get a new coat of feathers before cold 
weather, and quit laying till their clothes are changed. One might 
expect that they would make good winter layers the following 
winter, but those who keep early molters with the expectation 
that they will lay an unusual number of winter eggs are sure to 
be disappointed. At the University of Missouri it was observed 
that those birds which molted before August 15 averaged 21 
winter eggs the following winter and 110 eggs for the 
second laying season, while those which molted after 





Laid 1,100 eggs 





culling 














SKINNY BIRDS DON’T LAY 
Good layers are always well fleshed. 








Pick out the layer above. Right, head 





N November 1 laid 34 winter eggs and averaged 146 for the 


second year. 
The behavior of a late molter is characteristic of her 


general make-up. She has been busily occupied with 
laying eggs. Suddenly she wakes up to the fact that she 
needs a new suit of clothes. She seems to realize that 
she has no time to spare. 

Without hesitation, she devotes all her energies to the 
new ensemble. She drops all the old feathers, and quickly 
replaces her plumage. She may be half-naked the first 
of December, but she soon appears newly clad and ready 
for another year. In all the writer’s observations, the late 








of good layer 
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molters, as a group, always have more eggs to 
their credit for their first laying season; always 
lay more eggs the following winter and make 
better records for the second year. 


Color of Beak, Skin, Shanks 


jy illustrate this point still further: At the 
University of Missouri, observations showed 
that hens which quit laying before October 1 
averaged 133 eggs. Their vacation lasted 145 
days and they laid 18 winter eggs. The follow- 
ing year those which did not quit laying until 
after November 1 averaged over 170 eggs for 
the first year, took a vacation of 65 days and 
laid 24 winter eggs. Regardless of the time the 
hens quit laying, they all started on their second 
season’s production at about the same time. 
Another method of estimating the past per- 
formance of a hen is based on the condition of 
the parts of the bird which show yellow pigment 
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are blunt and stiff and the abdomen is thick, 
hard and unyielding to the touch. A hen with 
thick layers of fat around the abdomen should 
be sold as soon as other indications show that 
she has ceased laying. She will never become a 
profitable hen. 

The best time to cull is just when the hens 
quit laying. One should go through the flocks 
once each month until the flock is reduced to 
the right size. Ordinarily, all hens will pay for 
their feed during the spring months, and after 
November 1 it is difficult to identify other than 
the super-superior birds. The later the culling 
is done, the greater will be the number dis- 
carded. If, however, the culls are taken out 
each month, the feed cost is cut down that 
much sooner. 


Equipment for Catching Chickens 


ANY a poultry-keeper loses his patience, 








Yellow-skinned varieties, before they start 
laying, show yellow color in the beak, skin and 
shank. This yellow pigment comes from the 
feed. The chief supply comes from yellow corn 
and the green, leafy parts of plants. In pullets and hens not 
laying, the yellow pigment from the feed is expelled through the 
surface of beak, skin and shanks. If the supply is cut off, that 
already present will work its way to the surface and disappear. 
Eventually the various sections which are normally yellow will be 
lacking in this yellow color. 

When a hen starts producing egg yolks, the path for the ex- 
cretion of this yellow pigment is diverted to the ovary, where it is 
deposited in the egg yolks. The diversion is complete and the 
supply to the skin is discontinued. This results in bleaching of 
beak, skin and shanks. The degree to which bleaching has pro- 
gressed affords some idea as to how long the hen has been laying. 

Occasionally the skin around the 


The good layer has a bright, 
prominent eye 


and perhaps his religion, too, when it 
comes to catching the chickens for culling, or 
for other purposes, simply because of not hav- 
ing the needed working equipment and not 
going at the job in the right way. Without suitable equipment, 
catching and handling chickens is a dreadful job, and often 
proves even worse for the birds than for the catcher. 

With proper equipment the birds can be caught and handled 
easily without frightening them, and in the case of hens this may 
prevent considerable loss of egg production at a time when egg 
prices are good. 

Poultry-keeping involves three important operations that 
should be made pleasant and easy, so they will be done promptly 
at the right time: 1—Catching the layers for culling or treatment 
for lice; 2—Catching the chicks to separate the cockerels or to 
transfer them to other quarters; 3—Catching the pullets on range 
to transfer to laying-houses. 





vent will become bleached by the time 
the first egg is laid, or perhaps a week 
after laying starts. 

In varieties having yellow skin and 
white ear-lobes, the ear-lobes will be- 
come white after about ten days of 
laying. The beak also loses its yellow 
color. The color leaves the corners of 
the mouth or base of the beak first, 
then fading gradually extends from the 








Light, Airy, Serviceable 


N all these operations, good catching- 
crates and plenty of them are 
indispensable. For a flock of 100 
layers there should be two, and for 
flocks of 500 or more, four or five of 
these catching-crates are needed. 
These crates can be bought or you 
can make them at home. The 








base to the tip. 

As soon as a hen quits laying, the 
color returns, the rate of return being 
dependent upon the amount of yellow 
pigment there is in the ration. 


High Color, Poor Layer 


URING September and Octo- 
ber, there is a close correlation 
between the amount of yellow color 
in the shanks and ear-lobes and the 
egg record. This relationship is of 
such a nature that hens showing 
bleached shanks at this time can be 
put down as having been good lay- 
ers, while those with orange-colored 
shanks have been poor producers. 
Good laying hens usually have 
other characteristics which indicate 
their value as egg producers. They are 
quiet and friendly. They can be handled 
easily. They have short beaks, rather broad heads 
and lean faces. The eyes are alert and prominent, 
being inclined to bulge. The good layers have broad backs 
which carry back well and are free from a pinched condition 
over the rumps. The ribs are well sprung. The chest of the layer 
is broad and deep and the bird is broad and deep through the 
abdomen. 

Ordinarily, good layers are active. They are heavy eaters and 
are first off the roost and the last to return. 

Poor layers are just the opposite. They invariably squawk 
when handled. Their beaks are apt to be elongated and their 
heads narrow, or they may have short, stubby beaks, broad heads 
and meaty faces. 

The eyes of a poor layer are dull and sunken; the back, narrow 
and pinched; ribs, not well sprung so as to afford capacity; the 
chest, narrow; and back of the legs the poor layer will lack depth, 
breadth and capacity. 

Poor layers have thicker skin than good layers. The pin-bones 


Hurdles and crates are essential when 
catching chickens for culling 


home-made ones (see photo) are 
2 x 3 feet, and 18 inches high. The 
floor is solid but made of rather 
light material. If well cleated at 
ends and center, half-inch boards 
can be used to advantage. 

The side panels are made of 
1 x 3-inch pieces covered with one- 
inch-mesh poultry-netting. There 
is an upright piece 2 x 2 inches 
which extends from the bottom to 
top in each corner. Side panels 
are attached to the upright pieces. 
Both end panels are removable and 
slide in a groove. 

The top framework consists of 1 
x 2-inch pieces placed edgewise 
about twelve inches apart. This 
frame can be covered with plaster 
lath or wire netting. The top opening is 
next to the side and occupies one-half the 
center of top section. This door can be hinged or, 
better still, made to slide to the opposite side just 

under the top. The handles are made of pieces of fork or 

broom handle five inches long and securely attached by No. 8 or 9 
steel wire to the 1 x 2-inch cross supports beneath. The wire 
is jointed next to the top so the handles lie flat when not in use. 
The eye part of joint or hinge passes through to lower side of 
cross support and is clinched so as to hold the handle securely. 

Catching-crates come in for a variety of important uses. They 
can be set in front of the exit outside the laying-house or brooder- 
house for catching hens or chicks, or they can be placed inside in 
a corner and, by use of a small panel over the entrance and a larger 
panel at the side, the birds can easily be driven into the crates. 

Since both ends are removable, five’or six of the crates can be 
placed end to end when a large number of chickens is to be 
caught at one time. After the birds are properly distributed in 
the crates, the end gates can be lowered so [Continued on page 44 
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Political “PROMISES 


This is what the platforms of the two great parties promise 
they will do for agriculture, if their nominees are elected 


O any one who has been deeply 

concerned with farm problems 

over a period of years, the 

events at Kansas City and 

Houston in June were extremely 
interesting and enlightening. 

The attendance of farmers, of farm repre- 
sentatives, of others calling themselves 
farm leaders, the speeches, the parades, the 
action and reaction of clashing ideas, of 
delegates, of committees, of the conventions 
themselves—all these made a series of 
glimpses, confusing in details, but presenting 
at last a fairly clear and consistent picture 
of the attitude of the political world toward 
farming. 

It is a more consistent attitude, and a 
more reliable picture than can be obtained 
from that other gathering of politicians in 
the halls of Congress. 

Briefly, the conventions conceded that 
farmers control many million votes, and 
therefore must not be ignored in framing 
the party platforms. There is nothing new 
in this. 

Both conventions went further than ever 
before in definite promises to pass an 
agrarian law, and both indicated that this 
would take the form of establishing a Fed- 
eral Farm Board, armed with treasury 
money to lend to co-operative selling or- 
ganizations for marketing purposes. A 


Federal Farm Board within the next year 
or so thus appears a reasonable certainty. 

Many parts of both platforms are re- 
peated word for word from the documents 
of four years ago. For example, the Repub- 
lican paragraphs quoted below, beginning 
“We favor adequate tariff protection,” etc., 
are the same as in 1924. 

In the Republican paragraph promising a 
Federal Farm Board, the use of the phrase 
“farmer-owned and controlled stabilization 
corporations,” and the wording of this 
section, mean that the platform adopts 
Secretary Jardine’s plan for farm legisla- 
tion. This was announced in The Farm 
Journal in September, 1927, and is regarded 
as the Administration’s measure, satisfac- 
tory to President Coolidge. 

The Republican platform flatly refused 
an endorsement of the Equalization Fee 
principle. 

The Democrats adopted an obscure and 
cautious provision, which promises only to 
try to find some way to put the Equalization 
Fee in operation. Such a phrasing in such a 
political document means that the party 
has no real intention of putting over the 
Equalization Fee, if put in power, but does 
not dare say so. 


“That statement will be accepted as a 
pledge to enact the McNary-Haugen 


Bill only by those who want to believe 
it is such a pledge,” says the Chicago 
Tribune. “The language is the lan- 
guage of concealment.”” And this news- 
paper adds: “The Republican plat- 
form is no better Both par- 
ties have been guilty of evasion” on 
farm legislation. 


HE Democratic platform promises 

“equality of treatment” in tariff sched- 
ules, as between agricultural and other 
imports. It says, however, that actual 
difference between costs of production at 
home and abroad is the extreme limit of 
tariff protection to be allowed. 

The Republican plank in this respect is 
more liberal, referring specifically to the 
necessity of reserving the home market for 
home producers. 

Neither platform mentions the Export 
Bounty plan, although the Democrats in 
their ‘Equalization Fee” plank refer to the 
historic opposition of the party to all gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

In a later issue we will print a general 
analysis of the two platforms for comparison. 
Herewith are the essential sections of the 
agricultural planks, leaving out all passages 
in which each party seems to feel it neces- 
sary to pour out its vials of wrath and 
scorn on the other. 











The Republicans Say: 


HE agricultural problem is national in scope and, as 
such, is recognized by the Republican Party, which 
pledges its strength and energy to the solution of the same. 
* 7 * + * * 


We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the mar- 
keting system on sounder and more @conomical lines and, where 
diversification is needed, government financial assistance during 
the period of transition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legis- 
lation creating a Federal Farm Board clothed with the necessary 
powers to promote the establishment of a farm marketing system 
of farmer-owned and controlled stabilization corporations or 
associations, to prevent and control surpluses through orderly 
distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are affected by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the 
establishment of a federal system of organization for co-operative 
and orderly marketing of farm products. 

The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening 
our export market will be continued. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place the agricultural interests 
of America on a basis of economic equality with other industries 
to insure its prosperity and success. 

- * . ” * * 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the 
American farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will 
give this market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 
Agriculture derives large benefits net only directly from the 
protective duties levied on competitive farm products of foreign 
origin but also, indirectly, from the increase in the purchasing 
power of American workmen employed in industries similarly 
protected. 





The Democrats Say: 


HERE is a need of legislation for the control and orderly 

handling of agricultural surpluses, so that the price of 

the surplus may not determine the price of the whole crop. 

The Democratic Party in its 1924 platform pledged 

its support to such legislation. It now reaffirms that stand and 

pledges the united efforts of the legislative and executive branches 

of Government, as far as may be controlled by the party, to 

the immediate enactment of such legislation and to such other 

steps as are necessary to place and maintain the purchasing 

power of farm products and the complete economic equality 
of agriculture. 


. * * * * * 


We pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party will 
insist upon equality of treatment between agriculture and other 
industries. ‘ 

Credit aid by loans to co-operatives on at least as favorable 
a basis as the government aid to the merchant marine. 

Creation of a Federal Farm Board to assist the farmer and stock 
raiser in the marketing of their products, as the Federal Reserve 
Board has done for the banker and business man. 

Now, in the hour of agriculture’s need, the Democratic Party 
pledges the establishment of a new agricultural policy fitted to 
present conditions, under the direction of a Farm Board vested 
with all the powers necessary to accomplish for agriculture what 
the Federal Reserve Board has been able to accomplish for finance. 


* . * * . > 


We pledge the party to foster and develop co-operative market- 
ing associations through appropriate governmental aid. We 
recognize that experience has demonstrated that members of such 
associations alone can not successfully assume the full respon- 
sibility for a program that benefits all producers alike. We pledge 
the party to an earnest endeavor to solve this problem of the distribu- 
tion of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed units 
of the crop whose producers are benefited by such assistance. The 
solution of this problem would avoid government subsidy, to 
which the Democratic Party has always been opposed. 
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Lilium-tigrinum, 


the tiger-lily 


FIND hardy garden lilies as easy 

to grow as onions. They need 

somewhat similar conditions, 

since onions belong to the lily 

family. Only a very little extra 
protection carries them through the hardest 
winters with temperatures 30° below zero. 
They stand almost anything except boggy, 
wet soil in winter and having the stalks 
broken off in summer. 

Any fairly good soil worked to a foot in 
depth and in such a position that water does 
not lie on it or in it in winter is excellent for 

‘lilies. Most lilies prefer fall planting, al- 
though early-spring planting usually brings 
a fair display the first year from most sorts. 
I always plant my bulbs so that the 
tip top of each one is a good six 
inches below the surface, and after 
the first freezes I cover the soil above 
them with leaves six inches or more 


a 


deep. This litter I do not remove until 
May 1, although the lily plants very fre- 
quently come through it. 

It is usually best to buy three or more 
bulbs of a sort. If one can buy but one of 
two or three varieties each year, he is sure 
to get a good display. 


F soil is suitable, I like to plant lilies in a 

bed with shrubbery as background. They 
should not be set out in the middle of a 
lawn. A triangular bed in a corner of the 
shrubbery with tall shrubs behind them to 
show off the blossoms is ideal. In planting, 
I accept the opinions of a reliable dealer as 
to the best time to plant various sorts. 


Hardy JL 1LIES © 


No border or wild garden is complete without 
these charming flowers 


‘By JEAN LEATHERS PHILLIPS 


There are several native lilies, 
available only through dealers, that 
are very fine and sure to blossom. 
Lilium philadelphicum, the red wood- 
lily, is one of the best. It isa stalky, 
low grower with a large mass of 
scarlet blossoms that face upward. 
It is dotted black and is a free 
bloomer and easy to grow in full sun. 

Lilium superbum, the Turk’s-cap 
of American wild lilies, is a tall, 
profuse bloomer that likes a little 
shade. Lilium canadense is a pale 
yellow lily, a free bloomer. 

The speciosum lilies are a very 
good class, all white, white faintly 
dotted, pink and white closely and 
brilliantly dotted, and shaded pink. 


Planted either in spring or fall, they 
grow to two or more feet in height 
and blossom very well. 


HE regal lily, a magnificent new 
lily from China, is tall and hardy. 
It has the general Easter lily form, 
white with a pink or lavender shading 
and pale yellow in the throat. This, 
like the speciosums, is a midsummer 
bloomer and a very good one. 
Lilium pardalinum is a western 


lily, familiarly called the leopard-lily, J, ; 


and closely resembles the  tiger-lily. 

The whole elegans or thunbergianum 
group are medium-size orange, yellow 
or red lilies. Lilium auratum, the mag- 
nificent golden-banded lily of Japan, is 
one of the very largest cultivated. Its 
blossoms are almost as large as a plate, 
and there are many blossoms on a stem. 
They are white and of a thick texture, 
dotted chocolate and with a green- 
yellow band through each segment. This is 
a very showy and perfectly hardy lily. 

One of the oldest among American 
gardens is the pretty white Madonna lily 
(Lilium candidum). It is easy to grow if 
reset in early fall, end of August or early 


Left to right: Lilium speciosum rubrum, lilium 
regale and lilium auratum (gold-banded lily) 
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in September, but must 
not be moved at other 
times. I like to plant 
this pretty white lily 
with brightest blue del- 
phinium. 

Lilium longiflorum 
giganieum is a _ low- 
growing lily with im- 
mense, deep-throated 
blossoms of purest white. 
This is one of the real 
Easter lily type. 

Prices on bulbs vary. 
Some bulbs may be had 
for as low as three bulbs 
for half a dollar, and the 
more rare ones range upward—$1 each, 
and more. 

With a few sorts as a “starter” and 
by adding one or two a year, one can 
very soon have a very large and interesting 
assortment of the bold knights in brilliant 


plumage. 








Lilium giganteum (white tinged purple) 
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EAF-SCORCH of maple and 

beech shade-trees is caused 

by hot winds, followed by a 

period of good growing 
~ weather. Remedy, plenty of 
water (not a light sprinkle, but a thor- 
ough soaking) and plant-food. Leaf- 
blights of white oak, sycamores and 
horse-chestnuts are different—a fungous 
disease causes these. Spraying with a 
good fungicide, home-made or commer- 
cial, will control these blights, if the 
spraying is accompanied by removal 
and burning of all blighted twigs. 


Before the wooden silo is 
filled, paint the inside with a 
wood preservative. No dan- 
ger of tainting the silage. Paint the out- 
side with barn paint to match the other 
farm buildings. Tighten hoops and guy 
wires before painting. Give the metal roof 
a coat of red lead. 


Paint for 
the Silo 


If you have trouble telling 
which is poison-ivy and which 
is Virginia creeper, remember this: Poison- 
ivy has three leaves and white berries; 
Virginia creeper has five leaves 


Poison-lIvy 


OPICS 
in CASON 


Timely things to remember and 


interesting things to know 


Keeping Track In the cab of our truck we 
of Customers _ tack a piece of cardboard 

bearing the name, street 
and address of every store or other cus- 
tomer in the city with which we have dealt 
satisfactorily. It is easy to keep track of 
the names and streets in this way, and the 
list can be checked when more products are 
wanted by any person on the following 
trip. A.G. H. 
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Drug Plants In a low, wet field on a 
Southern Indiana farm, 

there grew a solid patch of calamus that 
had been troublesome for years. The 
owner of the farm learned that a market 
existed for the roots. The patch was 
plowed, the roots dried and stripped free 

of rootlets and sold at a good price. The 
patch was thus destroyed while at the 
same time a profit was realized. Heavy 
infestations of bone-set, tansy, hoar- 
hound, jimson, pokeroot and other 
weeds used in medicine could likewise 
be turned into a source of profit. Before 
harvesting these plants for the drug 
trade, submit samples to a wholesale 
dealer to make sure that the plant is 
the species desired, to learn what part 

of the plant is wanted and how it should be 
prepared, and to get some idea of the price 
it will bring. H. 


Re-Queening Re-queen your bee hives 
the Bees now, so the hives will be 
almost filled with young 

bees, and they will winter over in good 
shape. The young queen will also build up 
the hive in the spring quicker than the old 
queen would. Want a good 





and red berries. 


To kill plants of — 


=] bulletin on bees? Send us a 





poison-ivy, use common salt. The 
salt will keep other plants from 


growing for a few years, but 


stamp and we'll do our best to 
get you one. 





better an empty house than a 


poor tenant. 


Since writing the ar- 
ticle about Monantha 
vetch which you 
printed in The Farm Journal, the 
situation has changed. We here 
at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 


Monantha 
Vetch 


tion are a little puzzled about it. 
During the winter of 1926-27, 
Monantha vetch in North Ala- 


bama and in North Georgia was 
not hurt when the temperature 
dropped down to from four to six 
degrees above zero. During the 
winter of 1927-28, a large portion 
of it was killed when the tem- | 
perature dropped down to ten 
and twelve degrees above zero. 


P. O. Davis. 
Bulbous Quite a few of Our 
Blue-Grass Folks write us that 


they intend to try 
the new grass, bulbous blue-grass 
(page 50, February). C. A. Bray 
says if successful he will seed it 






TAKE A 
crHance!! 


LucKy! 


4K. 







WHO KNOWS. 
You MAY BE 







| Grain Grades In addition to 
wheat, corn and 
|| oats, you can also have samples 
| of rye, grain sorghums and barley 
| inspected and graded by licensed 
grain inspectors, as suggested on 
page 14, July. A handbook of 
the official grades for grains can 
be had free from the U. S. De- 
|| partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
| ington, D. C. 


Weeds and Weeds in the pas- 
Bitter Milk ture, bitter milk in 
the pail. But cows 
| do not eat weeds from choice. It 
|| is because midsummer pastures 
are short and weeds are abundant. 
Livestock will even browse leaves 
of shrubs when grass is short. 
Marsh elder is one plant in par- 
ticular that causes bitter milk. 
|| What is still more important than 
| the bitter milk problem, is the 
danger of poisoning from eating 
| weeds and leaves of shrubs. Wild 
| cherry is notorious—and even oak 
leaves will poison stock. 








on his 2,000-acre farm in Chatham 
county, N. C. Not many seeds- 





Who ever knew this rogue to give anything away? 


Old Engine Don’t throw away 
for Sprayer your old flivver en- 








men handle the seed, but we have 
been able to locate a source of 





_——___! gine. 





Have it re- 





supply for those who want to 
try it. Fall seeding is all right. Let us 
know how your seedings turn out, folks. 


A crowd of city picnickers 
stopped along Ed Thorn’s 
swamp last Sunday and pro- 
ceeded to roast a hot dog or two. Of course 
the fire got down into the swamp, and Ed 
came out with his two boys, while his wife 
phoned for the fire warden and the village 
fire department. After fighting all after- 
noon until dark, they got the fire under 
control. It burned the swamp, 30 acres of 
woods, two haystacks, and swept over one 
of Ed’s big meadows. The city man came 
back and started to pick up for the drive 
home. A hot dog still lay there impaled on 
the stick. He rolled it over with his foot, 
then picked it up. It was still raw on one 
side. J.H. B. 


A Fine, 
Large Picnic 


Fertilizer Would a saving of $554 interest 
Economy the farmers in your community? 

That is the amount saved by 
farmers in Benton county, Tenn., who 
pooled their orders for two carloads. of 
tankage. 


To Sell The American Honey In- 
More Honey stitute, formed recently, has 
cut out for itself this job— 
the country-wide promotion of honey. Back 
of this new organization is the Bee Indus- 
tries Association of America, whose mem- 
bership is composed of the leading bee- 
supply manufacturers. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
a food expert of wide experience and na- 
tional reputation, is head of the new or- 
ganization. And the beekeepers will pitch 
in and help, we know, by sending photos, 
experience stories, etc., to the institute. 


paired (if it needs it) and use it to 
run the spraying-machine. 


That sweet clover is fas- 
tidious regarding its lime 
requirement was brought 
out in a striking manner when F. W. Frank, 
Lake county, Ind., missed a strip in a sour, 
sandy field on which he was applying ground 
limestone at the rate of two tons per acre 
in preparation for sweet clover. The un- 
limed strip failed completely to produce 
clover, while the remainder of the field 
yielded an excellent crop of the legume. 
Corn followed the clover and yielded 30.1 
bushels per acre on the limed land com- 
pared with 19.1 bushels on the cloverless, 
unlimed area. Furthermore, the corn pro- 
duced on the unlimed soil was immature 
and sappy compared with the corn that had 
enjoyed the benefit of lime and clover. A. H. 


Sweet Clover 


Needs Lime 
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She Creat 


Part IV— By 


Alice M. 
Williamson 


Illustrated by 


Donald S. 
Humphreys 


VI 

T was like 

the lifting 

of a heavy 

weight 
from Val’s heart 
to hear over the 
phone next morn- 
ing that her tele- 
gram had arrived 
“Just in time.” 

“Of course,”’ 
said Moreton 
Lawrence, “I will 
meet your wishes 
and so will Henry, 
I know. But I 
think, from your 
point of view, it’s 
a mistake. You're 
going to be proud 
of the story and 
the play, so why 
should you object 
to being pointed 
out as the famous Valentine Morissey, author of “The Great 
Situation’?” 
“Perhaps, sometime, I’ll tell you why,” the girl answered; and 

Moreton Lawrence's curiosity was roused. 


VERY day, almost, Val met Jim Gaynor. Often they lunched 
together, often dined; and one night, when the two were 
sitting over their coffee, Herbert Stanley walked in. 

“T didn’t expect you till tomorrow,” said the ex-governor quietly, 
then introduced his secretary to Miss Valentine Morissey. 

“You may remember, Herbert, that we met Miss Morissey 
several weeks ago, the night before you and I left for Colorado,” 
Gaynor went on. ‘She turns out to be from my state, and a very 
kind champion of mine.” 

“T remember Miss Morissey quite well,’ Stanley replied, and 
murmured something conventional about being glad to meet her 
again. His face, however (as he explained in a few words why 
he was 24 hours ahead of time), expressed no particular pleasure in 
renewing acquaintance with Miss Morissey. Val realized this, 
and was aware that for some reason Herbert Stanley disliked 
her perhaps as much as she disliked him. 

“I believe he’s afraid of me!’’ she thought, then told herself 
that she was being melodramatic. ‘The play has got on my 
nerves; I see ‘situations’ around Jim Gaynor everywhere!” 

As a matter of fact, Stanley was alarmed and on his guard. 
Gaynor had apparently taken no interest in any woman since 
the beautiful Lilian went out of his life. Yet, here he was, on the 
most friendly terms with this girl, who had mysteriously appeared. 
Why had she come? Why had she stayed? Was there something 
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\tuation 


“(Denys Morissey’’ 
headed the list of 
authors’ names on 
the smartly illus- 
trated cover 


behind this odd 
friendship? 

Stanley was 
suspicious by na- 
ture, and he had 
reasons of his own 
for being uncom- 
fortable when new 
and unexplained 
folks approached 
ex-Governor Gay- 
nor. 


WO hours 

later, long af- 
ter Val had gone 
to her room, and 
Stanley had had 
a talk with his 
employer, he sat 
in his own room 
writing a letter, to 
be posted at mid- 
night. The letter 
was addressed to “Mrs. Benton Barstow, Links Hotel, Marlton- 
on-Sea,”’ and began “Dear Lilian.”’ 

“T’m afraid you must be bored stiff,’ Stanley wrote, “being 
kept at a place like Marlton all these weeks, for I don’t think 
you're really any keener on golf than Ben. However, golf’s a 
good ‘smoke screen.’ I hope Ben has caught his millionaire or 
will land him soon. From what you say in your letter received 
in Colorado, new blood is needed, and needed pretty soon. 

“Well, I’m back here, and hurrying to write you. I had pleas- 
ing news for J. G. which I wouldn’t wire him, as we know how such 
things leak out! The well came in as we hoped. It isn’t a sensa- 
tional one, or likely to be, but it’s as good as No. 3, and maybe 
better. 

“T heard he was dining in the restaurant and pranced in to 
deliver my tidings. But our gentleman was not alone. He was, 
in fact, engrossingly engaged, and with a lady! Yes, you are 
guessing right, my dear! A young lady—a slip of a girl whose 
dress came from some basement sale. No beauty, either; a little 
dark thing, with big eyes, and those all for the chief. 

“T was introduced to ‘Miss Valentine Morissey, from my state,’ 
and asked if I remembered meeting her the night before we went 
West. I did remember, though I hadn’t thought of the girl from 
then till now. She turned up at a table next the one where J. G. 
always sits when he dines at the St. Maurice. 

“That’s weeks ago; and since J. G. came back, leaving me in 
Colorado, this girl has been busy making friends with him. Why? 
There may be nothing in it, of course. If the girl’s a journalist, 
as I understand, why should she want to get hold of J.G.? He’s 
not front page news any more, not even when he gets a gusher. 


Dor mA 8 
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She knows about the oil. I learned that. Of course, J. G. may 
seem worth having for himself alone. Or, again, there may be 
something different and deeper down, something connected with 
your long visit to Marlton-on-Sea. She hails from that town. 
You might make inquiries, if you can quietly, about a Miss Val- 
entine Morissey: who she is, what she did in Marlton, and why 
she left. ; 

“Even if it’s an ordinary case of love (more or less) at first sight, 
it wouldn’t suit us to have anything serious develop, would it? 
We have better uses for J. G.’s money than watching him spend 
it on a second Mrs. Gaynor! 

“J. G. told me again tonight that all profits, even from the 
new well, he intends handing over to ‘his state’ as he forgivingly 
calls it, until he is clear. And till the ‘debt’ is wiped out there’s 
to be compound interest. 

“My suggestion to you, my dear, would be: Let Ben continue 
to play his hand alone at Marlton for all it’s worth, and you try 
your luck with J. G. before he has had time to let ‘his state’ know 
what he intends to do. Once he does that, it will be too late. 
Hurry up, before his check-book springs a leak, and put your 
influence to the test; also have a look at this Morissey girl and 
see what you make of her. 

“T have held the door ajar for you by telling J. G. now and 
then that I’ve had a letter from you, asking how he is, wanting to 
know all about him, etc., and that reading between the lines I 
judge your marriage has been a sad mistake; he’s ‘the only man 
you ever loved,’ ete. To keep down suspicion, occasionally I 
give you a dig, and he always defends you. I’m sure it hasn’t 
occurred to him that Ben was behind you in the big affair, any 
more than it has of my part. He never grudges what he suffered 
for you, that I know, though how much he still cares, is for you to 
find out. Yours faithfully, in all senses of the word.—H. 8.” 


WO mornings later Val awakened with an uneasy sense of 

something to dread. At first she could not recall what it was. 
Then, suddenly, she remembered. Today’s issue of the Olympian 
Magazine would publish her story. 

The girl decided to breakfast in her room, send for the maga- 
zine, and look it through with no eyes upon her. Perhaps, illus- 
trated and in print, ““The Great Situation’ wouldn’t after all 
suggest the Gaynor case. She telephoned down and, presently, 
with the paper she took daily, came the Olympian. 

There it was! ‘Denys Morissey’”’ headed the list of authors’ 
names on the smartly-illustrated cover. Val’s hand trembled as 
she opened the magazine. Her story came first. But, thank 
goodness, “John Garth” as portrayed in Van den Eynde’s illus- 
trations, didn’t look in the least like Jim Gaynor. The dread 
had haunted her that, after the luncheon conversation six weeks 
ago, the artist might subconsciously have sketched in a resem- 
blanee. She drew a breath of relief that he hadn’t; and she had 
gathered from Gaynor that he seldom or never read the Olympian. 

Val’s coffee was cold when it occurred to 
her to drink it, and, seeing that there was a 
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Nowadays he could afford to indulge his tastes, and he did so 
in the way of clothes, food, musical comedy first performances, 
girls, cabarets and night clubs. When in New York he seldom 
slept before 3 a. m. at the earliest, and therefore seldom awoke 
before 9. On this particular morning Stanley breakfasted and 
read his own private correspondence in bed, including an answer 
from Lilian Barstow to his letter of two nights ago. Just at the 
moment, she explained, Ben needed her to help “squeeze the old 
lemon’’; but she would come the moment she could, and would 
wire, so that they might have a heart-to-heart talk before she 
“went on for her act.” 

There were two or three other letters from women. He read 
them, tore up one or two, whistled over others, and then prepared 
to glance through the Planet. 

“Hullo!” he said to himself, coming to the page which adver- 
tised the Olympian’s current issue, and seeing the name of ‘‘Denys 
Morissey” in large letters. ‘So the little Morissey writes stories, 
does she?” 

Vaguely uneasy, he sent for the magazine, and when it came, 
turned to ‘“The Great Situation.”’ 

Stanley had no intention of reading the story through. He 
meant to look at a few paragraphs to see whether “Denys Moris- 
sey” wrote like an amateur or a professional; but he was caught 
and held before he had read two paragraphs. He went on, almost 
feverishly, to the end, and then, letting the magazine drop from 
his hand to the floor, he flung himself back on the pillows to think. 

This could be no coincidence, Stanley decided. “Denys Moris- 
sey” could be nobody but the little journalist. And the story, 
different as it was in scene and circumstance from the ex-governor’s 
tragedy, resembled it in a way unmistakable to one “in the know.” 

Stanley knew a good deal, superficially, about a good many 
things; but he didn’t know how long before publication a popular 
magazine arranges its contents. He jumped to the conclusion 
that the Morissey girl had come to New York and the St. Maurice 
with the deliberate intention of getting to know ex-governor Gay- 
nor and “picking his bones”’ for copy. 

On the whole, Stanley was glad that this thing had happened. 
It was a relief to his mind to solve the mystery of Miss Moris- 
sey’s “mission,” for one thing, and to know that nothing she’d 
“got hold of’ in Marlton had “put her on to”’ Gaynor. Quite as 
important, too, was the chance Stanley saw to break the incon- 
venient friendship before it had gone further. R 

“Vicious little weasel’’ he said aloud, as deeply disgusted with 
Valentine Morissey’s “disloyal trick,” as though his own career 
were a pure white page of good faith. 

Then, having decided what to do, he jumped out of bed, bathed, 
dressed and flew at his typing. He would not be able to see 
Gaynor before 12; but he knew exactly what he meant to do on 
the stroke of noon. 


Vil 


IM GAYNOR was feeling happier than 
usual. Yes, actually happy, and even 











page advertisement of this week’s Olympian 
in the Planet, with “The Great ‘Situation, 
by Denys Morissey,”’ in big black letters, the 
girl forgot her breakfast completely. Jim 
Gaynor was sure to see the Planet. 


& a matter of fact, he was reading it at 
that moment. “Denys Morissey!’’ he 
said to himself. ‘Story in the Olympian! I 
wonder if it can be by her? But, surely 
she’d have told me if she had brought off 
a coup like that! I know it’s considered a 
score for a young author to get something 
into the Olympian. Still, she may have 
wanted to surprise me. She’d know I’d 
be glad for her.”’ 

Val was to dine with him that night, and 
Gaynor made a mental note to ask her 
about the story, if she didn’t speak first. 


‘aan sey” to the story. 
He seldom read fiction, but he would take 





The Story So Far 


Miss Valentine Morissey, formerly of the 
Marlton Gazette, has a story, ‘ 
Situation,” in the forthcoming issue of 
the Olympian Magazine, and is collabor- 
ating with the editor’s brother on a play 
made from the same materials. 

Story and play are based on the life of 
ex-Governor Jim Gaynor and the actress- 
wife who divorced him after he resigned 
his position under serious charges. But 
Val feels that Gaynor was a victim of the 
plots of his wife, his secretary, Herbert 
Stanley, and Ben Barstow, who married 
Lilian Gaynor after the divorce. 

At the last moment Val begins to fear 
that she and Henry Lawrence, the play- 
wright, have taken too great liberties with 
Gaynor’s affairs, even if her purpose was 
to vindicate him before the world, and she 
decides to sign the name “Denys Moris- 


young. 

It was the Morissey girl who had worked 
this magic with him—the little girl who 
had come into his life seemingly by acci- 
dent, and then walked straight into his 
heart! He knew that she was there, and 
that he wanted to keep her—must keep 
her always. He hadn't realized at first, but 
he saw now that the thing had begun the 
moment when she had said “I am your 
friend.” Or perhaps it had begun even 
before? Most probably it had begun when 
their eyes first met, and he had said to him- 
self “Have I seen her before? I feel as if I 
knew her!’’ 

Last night they had listened to beautiful 
music together. He had reached out and 
taken her hand in his. She hadn’t pulled it 
away. She had been sweeter and gentler 
than he had known her yet. Wistful, 


“The Great 














somehow! He had had an impulse to kiss 





immense interest in reading a story by this 
dear and plucky and sympathetic child. 

Stanley rarely took a meal with his employer, except by ap- 
pointment. The ex-governor and his secretary had very different 
schemes of daily life, save for the business hours spent together. 

At the time of Governor Gaynor’s resignation, a certain amount 
of money had come to Herbert Stanley. He had told Gaynor 
that it was a legacy of $10,000. Half of this he had begged Gaynor 
to accept. Needless to say that Gaynor, greatly touched, had 
refused—as his secretary had confidently expected him to do. 
Later, Stanley had invested part of his money with the little 
company which had developed Gaynor’s oil land, and had done 
well. 


her, coming back to the hotel in a taxi, but 
a second impulse had warned him to refrain. She wasn’t the 
kind of girl that a man might kiss, unless he were her lover! And 
Gaynor didn’t think that he had a right to be a lover. 

For one thing, he was too old for this girl, even if there were 
no other barrier. He was 40. She was 22 or 23. To be sure, he 
was free. But he had next to no money, except what he took as 
salary, or earned as an anonymous journalist. What other income 
he might earn must go to his state. And then there was the back- 
ground of tragedy and scandal—the only background ex-Governor 
Jim Gaynor had to stand against. 

He knew she believed in him. They had (Continued on page 36 
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The Farm Journal 


‘What is eing “Worn 


Styles for August are colorful and very feminine 


LOWERED summer dresses for mornings, afternoons 
and evenings make any gathering of women and 
‘ girls look a veritable garden in mid-summer with 
blossoms at their best. Colors are soft and varied— 
the pastel shades are easy to wear and can be found 
delightfully combined in many of the cotton materials. Sheer 
fabrics give that cool, crisp look we strive for during August, 
and organdy, handkerchief linen, dimity and batiste vie with 
each other in the dainty, billowy dresses which are so popular. 

Combinations of plain and figured materials which harmonize 
in color, or white goods used with the printed fabrics, are seen 
in all the shops. Pleated or gathered skirts are often bordered 
at the bottom, and the same border effect is used around the 
neck as a triangular kerchief or in the long scarf effect. Many of 
the sleeves are quite short, just covering the shoulder well, and 
dresses without sleeves are much worn, especially with silk or 
cotton coats of the same material. Polka-dots in coin size give a 
variety from the flowered goods. 

Fantastic designs, showing the play-grounds of the world— 
Japanese scenes, canyons and mountain peaks—as well as toys 
and national sports illustrations, fill the need for something new 
and different. These designs do not “cry out’’ at you, but their 
colors are well chosen and they blend so well that only on close 
examination do you see that tennis rackets and balls, or Japanese 
tea gardens, are the motifs used in the printed design. 

An attractive sports dress that is smart enough for general 
and daytime occasions is about as useful a gown as a woman can 
have in her wardrobe. Design No. 3023 is easily made because 
there are only two major parts. The inverted pleats below the 
jaunty patch pockets give width to the skirt anc also add to the 
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good lines of the garment. Any of the firmer woven cottons, 
linens, washable flat silk crépe or wool georgette would be de- 
cidedly serviceable and smart made in this style, designed for 
the 18-year-old, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
For the 36-inch bust, 27% yards of 40-inch material with 1144 yards 
of 27-inch contrasting are required. 

Something new in an apron is difficult to locate, but every 
woman and girl who has seen No. 3328 admits that one of this 
type for serving at the club, Grange or church supper will make 
one the center of attraction. If you are thrifty enough to be 
thinking already of Christmas gifts—what woman friend wouldn’t 
be delighted with an apron of this type? It is cut entirely in one 
piece. All the edges are bound with colorful bias binding. Printed 
sateen, cotton broadcloth in pastel shades, dainty pattern chintz 
and any of the English prints are appropriate. No. 3328 is de- 
signed for small, medium and large women. For the medium, 
1% yards of 36-inch material and 12 yards of bias binding are 
required. 

The lovely jabot which adorns design No. 3343 quite “makes” 
the frock, for otherwise it is very simple. Inverted tucks at either 
shoulder add extra fulness to the bodice, and the attached skirt 
has clustered pleats at either side of the front. Printed silk crépe 
or one of the lovely rayon voiles, with the jabot, collar, belt and 
cuffs made of a plain material in harmonizing tone and weave, 
would be most attractive developed in this model. If a plain 
fabric is preferred, any of the popular shades—lettuce green, 
navy blue, nile green, blonde crépe satin or rose—could be used. 
This style is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. For a 36-inch measure it ‘requires 314 yards of 40-inch 
material with 14 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

















Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will 


be found on page 40 
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Baby (nters (Yollege 


College girls now given first-hand knowledge 
of caring for children 
































His big brown eyes and serious face won the hearts of the 

students at once, but his coming brought problems in mal- 

nutrition, habit formation, play-room space, clothing and 
other phases associated with “‘year-old-boydom” 


EAL live babies—not dolls—are being used to teach 
the girls in some of our state agricultural colleges the 
care and training of children, and the babies thrive on the 
attention given them by their many foster-mothers. For 


Jack and Bobby were the Oregon babies during the past year. 
They lived in separate houses but saw each other every few 
days and played together 


years, groups of college girls in home economics depart- 
ments have lived for a few weeks, as a part of their training, in a 


practise house or home-management house where the problems of 
the home-maker are studied. Each girl does the work of the 


cook, the mother or the one who 
buys, for a week, and at the same 
time carries on her regular college 
work. To make the practise house 
more like the average American 
home, the teacher in charge now 
borrows a baby each year and the 
child is cared for by the students, 
with careful oversight given by 
teacher and baby specialists. 
Cornell University, in Ithaca, 
N. Y., has had the care of 14 babies 
in the two practise houses. The 
physical development of these ba- 
bies—feeding, bathing and other 
care—has been very satisfactory, 
and with the addition to the teach- 
ing staff of a woman who is a child- 
training specialist, the mental train- 
ing now is receiving proper attention. 
This specialist co-operates by meet- 
ing with the students and discussing 
such problems as equipment and the 
amount and kinds of stimulation. 


je students keep records of the 
time new developments occur 
in babies, and the particular ac- 
tivities one should look for in ob- 
serving a baby. It is always in- 
teresting to note the more rapid 
development when proper toys and 
equipment are chosen. The babies 
are usually kept the full school year. 


























At the close most of them have been adopted, 
but a few have gone back to their own 
families. 

A homeless child, undernourished and 
stunted, from the hospital ward of an Arkan- 
sas orphanage, was sent last fall to the 
home-management house at the university in 
Fayetteville to be the practise baby. Buddy 
(a popular name) was placed on a strict 
schedule, each item of care being specified as 
to time and order. This punctual appear- 
ance of his bath, naps and meals has trans- 
formed him from an undernourished child to 
a normal, happy boy. Buddy approved of 
his schedule from the first, gaining two and 
three-fourths pounds in five weeks. Proper 
feeding, sleep and outdoor air have 
given this youngster color in his 
cheeks and a new air of vitality. 
Buddy’s training was not 
limited to the formation of 
health habits. He learned 
also to help his numer- 

ous “mothers” of the 

practise house keep the 
nursery in order. For 
example, when he saw 
some one putting away 
blocks, he immediately 
responded. This was 
applauded, and he was 
encouraged to put more 
blocks away. Ordinarily, 
a baby’s desire would be to 
empty the blocks out on the 
floor promptly, but Buddy had 
supper waiting for him, so he was 





easily diverted. Now he knows that his blocks must be packed 
away every night before he has supper, and he likes to do it. 


Buddy’s most outstanding achievement has been 
the annexation of foster-parents who became so in- 
terested in him that they counted the days until 
summer vacation, when he became their son. 


ETTY LOU was from an institution where she 
had been allowed to crawl over the floor at will. 
At the Minnesota State College she did not enjoy 
the confinement of the pen, which was used to help 
her become self-sufficient. Her student-mothers 
however, were busy college [Continued on page 43 












Buddy came from a _ hospital, 

where he had spent all but two 

days of his life. He had been 

kept in his crib most of the time 

and not allowed to creep or crawl, 

and he had one bad habit—he 
sucked his thumb 


Betty Lou, of Minnesota, at story- 
time hour, with some of the senior 
irls at the State College who were 
foster-mothers. She was one 
year old at time picture was taken 
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Much STYLE + Little (ost 


Let hand-work give your clothes 


is so much desired QP 
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that “Fifth Avenue” look which 
by smart people 
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UT that is hand-work on that 
frock!”’ the salesman retorts in 
a tone intended to produce awe 
in the soul of the woman 
remonstrating about the price. 
And the woman is forthwith squelched. 

The difference between garments from 
an exclusive shop and those procurable 
anywhere, lies to a large extent in the little 
individual hand-work touches found on the 
former, yet any woman with a little taste 
and clever fingers can make them for her 
own or for her children’s clothes. 

The pajama coat sketched above is 
trimmed with bands of black or any dark 
color harmonizing with the contrasting ma- 
terial. Bias-fold tape in two shades, or 
scraps of the material, are made into a 
simple design (detail at left of figure) and 
hemmed down as in applique work. The 
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figures should be about four inches high and 
three inches wide. Make a pattern for each 
piece so that all the designs will be the 
same size. If the wide band is joined to 
the main part of the coat by a simple fagot- 
ing-stitch, the effect is very good. 

Different-colored ribbons—two or three 
shades of the same color would be pretty— 
can be interlaced to form the interesting 
design used to decorate the hat and short- 
sleeved blouse shown in the center above. 
A jersey dress with a felt hat can thus be 
made into a good sport ensemble. 


Dainty Trimmings for Summer 
Clothes 


YR sheer, frilly, summery clothes, what 
could be prettier than the dress shown 
at right? Find a simple design which 
appeals to you, which is made with cross- 
stitch, lazy-daisy, or just straight-line 
stitches. Use this motif in a series to make 
the three lines of trimming on the blouse, 
and place three of the motifs in the front on 
each of the two tiers that form the skirt. 
Fagoting can be used to join the two ma- 
terials which form the blouse. Two dainty 
colors of handkerchief linen, or voile of 
either cotton or rayon, or white with one 
color would make this dress very Frenchy. 
Use organdy or linen, or a heavy smooth 
cotton fabric (samples of this will be sent on 
request with a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope) for.making the collar and cuff set 
pictured at the extreme right. Self-binding 
or bias-fold binding, in a contrasting color 
or in white, trims this set, and the em- 
broidered dot, which is made by 
hand, can be of the color used in 
binding or a contrast. 
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the lower left-hand corner are suitable for 
either summer or fall clothes. Narrow 
ribbon (not more than one-half inch) in a 
darker shade than the hat, works up effec- 
tively in this design. A beige felt hat to 
wear with a tan jersey or tweed dress, if 
trimmed with dark-brown ribbon folded 
carefully into these little points, will follow 
the fall mode, but be sure points are turned 
true and edges stitched carefully. 
Triangular kerchiefs are youthful looking, 
and they brighten up what might be an 
otherwise drab costume. Cut a yard square 
of silk into two triangles and finish the 
edges with a two-inch band of silk in a 
darker color. Use bias-fold tape or ribbon 
to form the easily made design that is shown. 
Add a few—only four—lazy-daisy stitches 
of a brighter note and make three half-inch 
dots to match—an old dress made new. 
























The hat-band and collar trim in 
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Ward’s Newest Fall and 
Winter Book is 

an Impressive Exposition 

of Merchandise Brought 

to You from all over the 

World 






END today for your own free 
copy of Ward’s new and greater 

Fall Catalogue. You, too, may 

just as mee profit by the sav- 

ings it places within your reach. 
We know you will be delighted 
with this new oat when you receive 
it. After you have studied its pages 
carefully you will agree that it may 


justly be called “The World's Great- 


est Catalogue.” 

You will find that many new arti- 
cles are offered in this big money- 
saving catalogue—new things that 
you would expect to find only in the 
large city stores. We search markets 
of the world for better and newer 
goods for your selection. 


Newer Styles—Greater Selections 


The styles in this book are newer— 
more up-to-the-minute—and a greater 
variety to choose from than ever 
before. 

We are using more color illustra- 
tions, more interesting photographs, 
to show you the merchandise exactly 
as it is—to help you make your selec- 
tions. And as you read this catalogue, 
remember that every statement — 
every claim—every description and 
picture tells the truth. 

This great book provides an oppor- 
tunity for you to save money On every 
purchase; an opportunity to know the 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 


Chicago, Kansas City. St. Paul. Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


\ 


lowest price before 
you buy —the right price 


to pay for quality goods; an op- SSS 


a to buy froma house whose 
rst rule has always been that you 
must be pleased or you get your 
money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at 
Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range 
of choice anda better catalogue are not 
all that we offer you. Values are better 
than ever in the history of the Com- 
pany because many articles have been 
replaced as a result of increased value 
in new products discovered through 
our exhaustive laboratory tests. 

Altogether, this is the finest cata- 
logue of the many we have issued. 
56 years’ experience in buying and 
manufacturing, in choosing worthy, 
serviceable merchandise, has gone 
into its making. 

The World’s Greatest Catalogue 
is yours free. Send for it today. Study 
its pages. See for yourself how Ward 
can save you money. 


Ward &Co, 
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Send (6upon Today 


Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 29-H 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Forte Worth 


( Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail my free copy. of Montgomery 


Ward's complete Fall and Winter catalogue. 
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And still the best-looking lawn in the neighbor- 
hood! How’s it done? Read this short talk 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


Purdue Experiment Station 





The Farm Journal 
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Of all the pests that spoil the 
looks of lawns, the dandelion 
is probably worst; but plan- 
tain, chickweed and crab- 
grass are not much better 


Nothing sets off an attractive 
house more than a well-kept 
lawn. A systematic course 
of treatment with proper fer- 
tilizer and seeds will give you 
a stretch of beautiful grass, 
thick, soft and weed-proof 








UE to the popularity of the ancient and honorable 

game of golf, a great deal of new information has been 

made available on the subject of making really fine turf. 

An enormous amount of experimental work has 

been done to satisfy the demands of golf enthusiasts, 

for perfect turf and putting greens. And much of this new knowl- 
edge can be successfully applied to the average farm lawn. 

Most startling among the new facts brought to light is the 
tremendous waste from the use of lime on lawns. Probably most 
lawn-owners have reasoned that since lime is valuable for sweet 
clover, alfalfa and other crops, it must also be good for the green- 
sward, and thousands of farm lawns receive their annual coating 
of lime. 

As a matter of fact, however, liming lawns is worse than time 
and money wasted, since it invariably results in a fine, healthy, 
vigorous weed-patch, crowding out the grass. 

At the government experimental grass gardens at Arlington, 
near Washington, there is a series of over 400 grass plats that 
have been subjected to all sorts of fertilizing treatment and other 
tests. It is very noticeable that the limed plats are by far the 
weediest of all. 

The reason is that lime makes the soil sweet, which is precisely 
what most of the common lawn pests like best. Our ordinary 
turf grasses, including blue-grass, will stand a certain amount of 
acidity, provided plenty of plant-food is present. 


Weeds Don’t Like Sour Soil 


HE most important problem with any lawn is the control of 

weeds. The common method of dealing with these interlopers 
is to dig them out with a weed-knife, but this back-breaking job 
is just about the most inefficient and difficult method of all. 

Careful experimental work on the subject has proved that the 
most logical and really practical method of controlling dandelions, 
plantain, crab-grass and similar intruders on the lawn is to choke 
them out. And this we can do by so increasing the growth of 
grass, that there will be no room for the weeds to thrive—in other 
words, create a weed-proof turf. 

Although this may sound just a trifle visionary, the beauty of 
the theory is that it actually works. 

A weed-proof turf can be established by fertilizing twice during 
the spring, and again in the fall, with a mixture of equal parts of 
sulfate of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash, these making a 





complete fertilizer. The mixture to be distributed evenly at the 
rate of ten pounds per thousand square feet, and thoroughly 
watered in if watering facilities are available. (See Note.) 

The sulfate of ammonia performs two functions—it has an acid 
reaction in the soil, that discourages the weeds so much that 
most of them will disappear in two or three years under this 
treatment; and its richness in nitrogen strongly stimulates the 
grass. 

Try this plan, and you will soon note a wonderful improvement 
in the color and texture of your grass, and freedom from the 
weeds that make so many farm lawns unsightly. But follow 
directions carefully, since sulfate of ammonia will burn the turf 


if improperly applied. 
Late-Summer Seeding Best 


EGARDING the matter of seed, place your main dependence 

on a mixture of three parts of Kentucky blue-grass and one 
part of redtop. (See Note.) Buy good seed. The cheap package 
goods offered at hardware shops, five-and-ten-cent stores and 
similar places, are apt to contain little else but chaff. Rather 
purchase the pure seeds from a reliable seed merchant at a fair 
price and mix them yourself. 

Seed the lawn during late August or early September, at the 
rate of five pounds of the mixture per thousand square feet. Late 
summer seeding gives far better results than spring seeding, since 
it relieves the tender young grass of competition with the weeds, 
most of which develop naturally during the spring, and not in 
the fall. 

A number of farmers like a little white clover in their lawns, on 
account of the additional air nitrogen gathered by the clover bac- 
teria. But clover can not be grown where sulfate of ammonia is 
used; if you have clover you will have weeds. 

Do not reseed every year—it is far more economical and pro- 
ductive of results to spend the same amount of money in fertilizer 
rather than seed. 

If you are troubled with shady spots that refuse to grow grass, 
try a mixture of equal parts of good blue-grass, redtop and rough- 
stalked meadow-grass, known technically as Poa trivialis, by 
which name it can be ordered from seedsmen. In spite of its 
unfortunate and misleading name, rough-stalked meadow-grass is 
really a species of blue-grass, that has demonstrated itself to be 
the finest of all shade grasses north of the Ohio River, and it is 
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well worthy of a trial on light-starved 
lawns. 

No grass will grow under some trees, 
such as Norway maple. Besides the 
dense shade, the roots of these trees are 
near the surface, and monopolize what 


plant-food is available. 

tegarding the use of creeping bent- 
grass, planted by means of stolons or root 
pieces on an acid soil, it is true that this 
makes one of the finest, weed-free turfs 
imaginable. -But it is a turf that needs 
constant care, or it can not be main- 
tained. 


Since farmers rarely have the time or 
inclination to give their lawns this neces- 
sary care during the busy growing season, 
our old friend Kentucky blue-grass, which 
has a rare faculty of thriving under neg- 
lect, is still the most reliable lawn grass 
for farm homes. But do not be confused 
into using Canada blue-grass, which makes 
a wiry, unsatisfactory turf. 

[Note: The Farm Journal advocates a 
rather heavier dose of chemicals for the 
lawn, which is generally underfed. We 
would put on six pounds each of sulfate 
of ammonia, superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) and muriate of potash—18 pounds 
of the mixture to each 1,000 square feet. 

Do not use stable manure, which is 
deficient in phosphorus and generally full 
of weed st eds. 

We are inclined to prefer a seed mixture 
of equal parts of creeping bent, redtop, 
and Kentucky blue-grass, but a little ex- 
perimentation may be necessary to find 
the best combination. There is usually 
some native bent-grass present in every 
lawn, and this will spread if encouraged 
by the use of sulfate of ammonia.] 
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Timber Pays the Taxes 
HE other day a farmer near my home 
told me that a small woodlot of three 
acres has paid all the taxes on his farm 
for years Every winter when work on 
the farm is slack, he cuts a number of 


mine props and fence posts which he sells 
at good prices. Dead stuff and limbs he 
cuts up into kindling wood. He cuts 
very carefully, and year by year the 
young trees are growing into money. 
Often soil that is too poor or too rough 


to grow good crops will grow timber well. 
C. H. C. 
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The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by answering technical 
questions by mail. Stamp, please. 














A neighbor found three little pigs 
rooting in his garden. He rus 

out to drive them away. “I can run 
faster than three pigs,” he said, “‘but 
not in so many different directions” 
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AN OPEN MIND 


IDEAS 





a siltiiatiaiaas 


A session of the New Devices Committee of General Motors. 


HERE are more than 1,000 engineers in General Motors; 

and more than twenty years of specialized experience lie 
behind the engineering staffs responsible for Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet and Fisher Bodies. It is nat- 
ural that important inventions and improvements are developed inside the 
organization itself. 

But thousands of alert intelligences all over the world are busy with 
thoughts about automobiles, and to any one of them an idea may come 
that is well worth while. 

So General Motors has its New Devices Committee which meets at 
frequent periods. It includes the head-of the Patent Department, the 
directors of the Research Laboratories and Proving Ground and engineer- 
ing representatives of the car divisions. 

Out of the thousands of ideas and suggestions laid before it every year, 
relatively few can be finally adopted. General Motors cars must be built 
for service in Siberia as well asin American cities, and amid the rarefied 
air of mountain peaks as well as on the burning sands of deserts. Many 
ideas that appear practical under local conditions fall down before the 
requirements of universal use. Many suggestions, of course, have been 
previously considered and found impracticable. 

Though the percentage of usable ideas is small, the Committee meets 
always with enthusiasm. It is part of the machinery of constant improve- 
ment in General Motors. So long as this spirit of improvement persists, an 
organization must keep growing; for, however old it may be in years, it 
will be always youthful in mind ' 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC »* OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND » BUICK 
LaSALLE * CADILLAC * All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator +» DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B.C. 
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(Yool “foods for °/Cot Days 


Recipes your family will like when appetites lag 





EW people are so fool- 

(y ish as to wear heavy 

_ clothing when the mer- 

cury mounts and 

mounts, but many eat 

food during hot weather which is 

just as out of place and inconsistent 

as would be furs and woolens for 
this season. 

Vary the meals with the chang- 
ing weather. About the same 
amount of food is needed in sum- 
mer as in winter, but it is better to serve 
less meat and more milk, cheese and eggs 
during this period. Plenty of vegetables, 
especially crisp, cold, uncooked 
ones and uncooked fruit and 
fruit juices, are not only 
tempting when appetites lag, 
but healthful as well. Wait 
until next winter to serve the 
rich pastries, sauces, gravies, 
hot breads and fried foods. 


PASTEL SHADED FRUIT SALAD 
(Serves six people) 
1 head lettuce 
6 slices pineapple 


6 halves peaches 
1 dozen white cherries 


Eggs and cheese (up 


cantaloupe sundae (center) 


Lo - whipping-cream ——_ 
2 tablespoons sugar wn a 
Arrange lettuce on six plates. Place slice For a hot night, pi be molded vegetable 
On sa 


of pineapple in each bed of lettuce. 
top of pineapple put half of a peach and 
press into the rounded top two cherries. 
The fruit may be either canned or fresh. 
Other fruit may be substituted in season. 
With pastry-tube, make border of sweetened 
whipped cream or soft cream- 
cheese. Chill before serving. 











TOMATOES WITH CHEESE AND 
BACON 
(Serves six people) 
2 tomatoes 
6 slices toast 
6 slices bacon 
Parsley or carrot tops 
2 cups milk 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons fat 
¥4 cup grated cheese 
asonings 


Slice tomatoes into three pieces. 
These may be browned or served 
raw. Cook bacon slices until crisp. 
Measure fat left from bacon to make 
cheese sauce. Add flour to hot fat and 
blend well; add milk and stir until smooth. 
Just before taking sauce from fire, add 
grated cheese and seasonings. Arrange 3 mace me 
Cottage-cheese is foundation for this heavy 
Place slices of dis ; 


pieces of toast on hot platter with crisp 
bacon slices in between. 









fruit salads (upper right) never go begging; try a home-made 
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tomato on toast and finally pour 
hot cheese sauce across middle of 
each piece. 
CANTALOUPE SUNDAE 
(Serves six people) 

2 cups milk 

1 egg yolk 
4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups heavy cream 

lg cup sugar, caramelized 


left) are good meat substitutes; 7 teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup nectar raisins (plumped and 
chilled) 
3 cantaloupes 
Seald milk and add caramelized sugar. Stir 
until dissolved. Add remaining sugar to 
egg yolk and combine with the milk to 
make a custard. Cook until 
custard coats spoon. Remove 
from fire and add cold milk, 
cream, vanilla and salt. Freeze 
to a mush consistency, then 
a Cy add raisins and continue freez- 
ing until hard. Serve each 
person one-half of a cantaloupe 
filled with the ice-cream. 


MOLDED VEGETABLE SALAD 
(Serves six people) 
2 cups peas 1% cup boiling water 
14 cup macaroni 1 tablespoon onion juice 
6 stuffed olives Salt 
2 tablespoons gelatin Pepper 
14 cup cold water Parsley or lettuce 
Cook, in separate pans, peas and macaroni 
until tender; season with salt and pepper. 
Soak gelatin in cold water; add boiling water 
and onion juice, and let cool. After rinsing 
out, with cold water, a ring mold (or use a 
two-quart pudding-pan), place slices of 
stuffed olives on bottom of pan to form a 
border and stand pieces of mac- 
aroni around the side of pan. 
Pour in one cup of cooled gela- 
tin; let harden. Mix peas and 
remaining gelatin together and 
add to mold when partly solid. 
Chill and serve on large round 
plate with a border of parsley 
or watercress. 


COTTAGE-CHEESE PATTIES 
(Serves four people) 


2 cups cottage-cheese Salt 
Sliced carrots or beets Pepper 
Lettuce or watercress 4 tablespoons cream 


¥ Season cheese with cream (sour cream may 


be used), salt and pepper. Mold, with 
spoon and knife, four cakes or patties, and 
place each one on lettuce which has been 
arranged on large plate or platter. Garnish 
with slices of carrot or beet which have 
been cut into fancy shapes. 
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Y THIS TIME President Coolidge is 


“ | J more than half through his vacation at 

HE GERMANS ARE EXPERIMENTING with autor = ‘ Cedar Island Lodge in the Brule River of 

biles and cars driven by the re 1 of explosives, on the ey r Northern Wisconsin It is a wonderful 

principle of a rocket g = ’ country for fish, and—so we are told—for 
*; mosquitoes 







BOVE, A GERMAN “ROCKET” CAR that made 150 
miles per hour Notice the short planes on the S 
While on a trial trip late in Jane, it blew up 


Midsummer ‘Pictures 


F YOUR DAILY WORK doesn't provide 

enough exercise, try carrying nine peopl 
around for a while, like this Arabian acrobat, 
Si Abbas ben Abdullah. The family can’t charge 
him with non-support, that’s sure 


wig ARE THESE 
PEOPLE, movie 
fans? Sure,that’s 
right—Ax iolphe Menjou 
and his bride, who was 
itherine Carver 







K 






ND WHO’S THIS? 
Right again—Will 
Rogers of Claremont, 
Okla., and Beverly 
Hills, Calif., fa- 
mous humorist and 
rope artist HE SCARF IS STILL GOING 

P STRONG, and a very good way to make 
up a vivid summer costume is to wear thus a 

pretty silk one, over an otherwise plain dress 





qR. FOREER OF HOLLAND remains one of the leading designers of aircraft. Here is one of 
his latest passenger monoplanes, beautifully built and equipped, and as safe as three motors can 
make it. Notice the very thick single wing, with all the stiffening struts inside, out of the way 
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Do LEGUMES 


inoculate 


Each Other? 


HILE the practise of inoculating 

legume seeds at planting time has 
recently grown by leaps and bounds, 
there is one peint in connection with the 
inoculation that is still causing confusion. 
Boiled down, this confusion resolves itself 
into this question: If one legume has 


been successfully grown on a given piece 
of ground, is it necessary to inoculate the 
seed of an entirely different legume being 


planted on that same piece of ground? 

The correct answer to this question is 
yes—and no. If the second legume be- 
longs to the same general group as the 
first legume, the organisms that effect 
the inoculation are probably interchange- 
able. If the two legumes do not belong 
to the same general group, it is a waste of 
time and money to use the same kind of 
inoculation on the two kinds of seed. 

I have put into groups the legumes on 
which inoculation is secured by one or- 
ganism. Each group requires an entirely 
different organism to get the desired in- 
oculation. The common name is given— 
not the scientific name. 

Group 1: Mammoth red clover, alsike 
or Swedish clover, crimson clover, berseem 
or Egyptian clover, white clover, zigzag 
or cow clover. 


Group 2: White sweet clover, yellow 
sweet clover, wild yellow sweet clover, 
alfalfa, bur clover, black medick. 


Group 3: Cowpea, partridge-pea, pea- 
nut, Japan clover, slender bush-bean, 
velvet bean, wild indigo, tick trefoil, 
acacia, Dyer’s greenweed. 

Group 4: Common garden pea, field 
pea or Canada field pea, hairy vetch, 


spring vetch, broad bean, narrow-leaf 
vetch, vetch, lentil, sweet pea, perennial 
pea. 


Group 5: Soybean. 

Group 6: Garden bean, scarlet runner 
bean. 

Group Lupin, serradella. 

Group Hog peanut. 

Group 9: Lead plant. 

Group 10: Trailing wild bean. 

Group 11: Black or common locust. 


Crimson Clover Solved 
My Biggest Problem 


HEN we bought our farm of 187 

acres, the biggest problem was how 
to enrich it at the least expense. I had 
heard and read so much about crimson 
clover being such a great soil-builder that 
I decided to give it a fair trial on a field 
that wouldn’t produce ten bushels of 
corn per acre. 

The clover was seeded in September at 
the rate of 30 pounds of first-class seed 
per acre. I secured a good stand, and the 
following May turned it under when the 
first blooms appeared. June 10 I disked 
and harrowed it until in first-class condi- 
tion, and planted corn. I harvested 25 
bushels of good corn per acre from this 
field. That was some 20 odd years ago. 

By following this method on most of 
the fields, we got our soil into good shape 
of fertilization. This farm is today one 
of the most fertile farms in the county. 

W.H. HL 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on summer spraying, crops for the fall 
garden, etc. Stamp, please. 











at the FACTORY PRICE 
Nex Vilar ters ‘A ew Furnaces 





NEw Low PRICES 


Choice of § COLORS 
In Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Mail the coupon for this FREE Kalamazoo Book—new 
JSrom cover to cover. Lower Fac Prices. Terms 
we to pay. 700,000 entitled customers, th year 
of Kalamazoo Quality. 

Sensational values in new Cabinet Circulating Heaters! 
New and _ Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges— 
choice of 5 colors! New improvements in pips and Di- 
rect Heat Furnaces! 


Modernize Your Home—Write Today 
Over 200 styles and sizes—R Heaters, Furnaces, 
“Bigeer Dargatne than in 20 big stores, Write today! 

ins in stores. rite 
ah pee what you want in this new book 
Save % to %! Realize r dream of a 
cozy home; a cheerful, colorful kitchen. 


New Cabinet Heaters 375° Up 


F You'lladmire the new Cabinet Heatersin walnut or - 
any. New — —— peaeee. wea SS new vag wa wi 

the cheery =e effect. par ‘urnaces t sev- 

eral rooms. handsome that they harmonize with the 

finest furniture. Such sanasing venues you've never seen. 

Send for FREE Factory Boo 
Everything Is Color Now! 

$ 80 You'll be enthusiastic about the new Porce- 

25. lain Enamel Ranges in brilliant new colors. 

up Beautiful Coal and Wood Ranges, Combina- 

tion Gas and Coal Ranges in vans Delft 

Blue, Pearl Gray, Ivory Tan, Nile Green and | 

Ebony Black, trimmed in highly poli nickel. 

Gas Stovesin white and too. Aseasy to 





















Housekeeping 
Institute 





a ‘37 clon an 0 china dich. Enamel ed on in our 
nges own enameling plant—no chipping, no flaking. 
“P Kalamazoo roughout. Wonderful 

have never been equaled. Read about the ex- 

clusive Kalamazoo Hot-Blast Fire-Pot. See 


Cabinet *37= 
Heaters up 
the new ring-type radiators, easy shaki1 


] lity th 
bakers. All approved by 
Institute. 
Furnaces Now $§495 Up 
Reduced prices on furnaces, too. Values— 
both Pipe and Direct Heat furnaces—that 
s 95 grates, the upright shaker—so simple a c’ 
Furnaces wp an use it. FREE furnace plans; FREE serv- 
ice. You make a double saving by installing 
your own surnaee and “ AE ; 
tory price. It is eas ins your own 
furnace. Thousands of Kalamazoo customers 


Saved $80 to $100 have done it. You can, too. 


t the f ceina 
Soe ee tiene, t caved Cash or Easy Terms— 
from to $100 on what A Year to Pay 


here. 
‘ Am more than satisfied. Cash or Terms—as low as $3 down, $3 
John Fischer,Warren, Pa. monthly. Take a year to pay! The Kalamazoo 
easy pa nt plan enables you to buy on terms 
so 


Quality Baker that you scarcely miss the money. 
ks perfectl 24-Hour Shipments 
Stoves costing $175 could 


not begintocomparewith E ing backed by $100,000 bank - 
it in fuel economy, bak- antee. Satisfaction or money back. 24- 
pa po hg heat- shipments save you time. Kalamazoo is near 
; to you. All Kalamazoo ucts are 
William Rock. ron, delivery prod: carefully 
30 Days’ FREE Trial fo 7sert en fo 
home FREE. Satisfy yourself on Kalamazoo quality before decid- 
ing. 360 days approval test on everything you buy. 
Above All Else—Quality 
Kelemaseo gives better quality ata saving of 4 to¥% byselling direct 
from our 1 Wie y fo you. There is if ‘between you and 
Kalamazoo but the rai tracks. Kalamazoo is nota mail order 
house collecting a variety of merchandise from scores of factories. 
We pecialist facturing stoves, ranges and furnaces com- 
plete in our own factory, shipping direct to you. Tremendous 
power and big scale production permits us to give you better quality 
at lower prices. Last year Kalamazoo saved its customers over 
$1,000,000. Mail the coupon now. Specify what you areinterested in, 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
10 
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Pipe-Loving Sailor 
Makes Known 
His Discovery 





Finds his “beloved” tobacco 
on sale in far-off Argentine 
and tells world 





They used to say that a sailor had a girl 
in every port, and if he didn’t have, he 
looked for one. 


Here’s a seafaring man who looks for 
Edgeworth Tobacco in the far corners of 
the globe, and is disappointed if he doesn’t 
find it. Read his letter, written all the 
way from Buenos Aires, another place 
where he found this tobacco of which he 
is so fond: 


Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
Calle Azoperdo 816, 
Jan. 4, 1928 

Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 
I’m a seafarer, and as such of course 
travel quite a lot. Right now I am in the 
Argentine, and am glad to say that I can 
here purchase your beloved Edgeworth 
Tobacco, of which I’m so very fond. 

It is indeed a pity that one can’t find 
this good smoke in every place of the 
seven seas. While recently in Germany, 
my home country, I tried in vain to come 
upon one of these little blue tins I'm 
not saying too much in mentioning that 
I would outwalk that famous mile, hunt- 
ing up dear Edgeworth. I dare say there 
is no other tobacco like it, and am con- 
vinced that Edgeworth cannot be im- 
proved, 

Let me know when you contemplate 
ceasing to make Edgeworth so that I may 
lay in a goodly store to last till I’m seventy 


May Edgeworth never change! 
I'll always remain 


Sincerely yours, 
Willie Schmekies 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth, 
this tobacco which has 
made men look for it 
throughout’ the world. 











Put your name and 
address on a slip of 
paper with a request 
for the free Edgeworth 

samples, and mail 
) it to Larus & Bro- 
/ ther Company, 
} 20 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 








If you do like 
this tobacco, you 
_ can be sure you'll 
keep on liking it, 
because its quality is always the same, no 


* matter where or when you buy it. 


When you want to buy Edgeworth 
you will find Edgeworth Ready Rubbed 
and Edgeworth Plug Slice on sale every- 
where in small packages which can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket, and in 
various other sizes up to the handsome one 
pound humidor. 


Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 


{ On pow collo— tate in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 
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‘RURAL °fire “fighting 





No fire-fighting equipment, and no insurance—looks 
like a total loss 


MAN jumped from his auto- 
mobile, ran into a_ small- 
town telephone exchange and 
shouted to a _ switchboard 
operator: ‘Fire department—Adrian.” 

Meanwhile he held a watch in his hand 
and watched the operator closely. Pres- 
ently he stepped to a phone and said, 
“Fire department, this is a test call from 
the country. We made it in 40 seconds.” 

That incident describes just one detail 
of the rural fire-protection service in 
Lenawee county, Mich., which saved 
farmers $42,000 worth of property in 1926 
and $26,000 in 1927, besides reducing the 
mutual fire-insurance rate from $3.10 to 
$1.50. 

The story goes back to 1924, when the 
farmers in this Michigan county or- 
ganized a “rural fire-protective associa- 
tion,’ which has since grown into one of 
the largest of its kind in the United 
States. Membership is now over 900. 

“Tt is a big-brother movement,” Secre- 
tary F. C. Ehinger explains. ‘The asso- 
ciation is financed entirely by voluntary 
contributions. These have amounted to 
$9,500, ranging from $10 to. $150 per 
farmer. In spite of the fact that this is 
our fourth year, we have never levied an 
assessment, and we don’t expect to, be- 
cause the payments from our new mem- 
bers are building up a substantial re- 
serve.” 


Town-Country Co-operation 


UT of the original contributions, a 

fire-truck carrying six 50-gallon chemi- 
cal-tanks, three 200-foot lines of hose, 
hand extinguishers, ladders especially 
designed for farm buildings, 20 buckets 
and other special equipment, was pur- 
chased. The association is now equipped 
to take care of any emergency that might 
exist in fighting a farm fire, even to the 
extent of having mud-hooks in case the 
truck gets stuck in the barnyard. 

One of the most important features of 
the association is its contract with the 
Adrian fire department. The depart- 
ment has agreed to house and man the 
truck and to answer all calls. This gives 
the farmers 24-hour fire-fighting service 
and trained firemen, the same as city 
residents have. 

The association also has the fullest 
co-operation of the telephone exchanges. 
No toll charges are made for fire calls, 
and test calls are gladly made every few 


J 
GEO. F. JOHNSON 


months from different 
parts of the county. 

When an actual fire call 
goes through, the tele- 
pars operator continues 

er service by informing 
other farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. These farmers 
are instructed to bring 
with them milk-cans filled 
with water so that suffi- 
cient water will be avail- 
able to recharge the chem- 
ical-tanks. 

“At one fire there were 
20 cans of water waiting 
when the truck arrived,” 
Mr. Ehinger says. ‘The 
plan is certainly a good 
one, since the milk-cans 
are easy to handle; and 
when the water is brought 
by neighbors from their 
wells, it is clean and can be poured into 
the chemical-tanks without fear of getting 
in dirt and other foreign matter. This 
plan also helps to conserve the water sup- 
ply on the farm where the fire is located.” 

Where the farmer has been careful in 
giving directions, it is possible for the 
fire-truck to reach the farm quickly. The 
truck can make 60 miles an hour on good 
open road, and several farm calls have 
been made at that speed. This means 
that a farm ten miles from. Adrian could 
be reached in from ten to twenty minutes, 
depending upon the road and the traffic. 

The inexperienced fire-fighter is a men- 
ace at a fire. They have discovered this 
in Lenawee county, so officers of the 
association are continually addressing 
farmers’ institutes and Grange meetings, 
telling farmers what to do and what not 
to do in case of fire. 

“Never open a door or window to let 
the smoke out,”’ is one of the ten com- 
mandments of fire-fighting in Lenawee 
county. Others deal with cleaning up 
old rubbish, storing hay and fodder, and 
electrical wiring. And last but not least, 
the association admonishes its members 
to “Keep cool, even though you are 


burning up.” 
CZ od 
A “Doubting Thomas” 


Now Uses Limestone 


HOUGH I was once equally as doubt- 

ful as many other farmers are today 
about the value of lime for legumes, I am 
now spreading hundreds of tons of ground 
limestone yearly. 

It all began in 1918 when, driven by 
necessity, we started to spread limestone 
on one of the poorest farms in Bourbon 
county, Ky. This farm was so poor that 
it rented for $1.25 an acre—just enough 
to pay the taxes. For years there had 
been no clover grown on this farm, al- 
though clover had been sown again and 
again. Clover and other crops were 
failures. 

We started to lime, and right from the 
beginning we got a very good stand of 
clover, followed by good blue-grass pas- 
tures. On this same farm we now grow 
good tobacco and 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre. Since this initial experience, it 
has become our aim to lime all land we 
sow down in grass. We almost invariably 
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lime the corn land in the fall preceding 
the spring in which we sow clover or some 
other legume. Increased quality and 
quantity of all crops and grass are the 
results produced. 


Two Tons per Acre 


N 1927 we spread 700 tons of lime over 

350 acres. In the spring of 1926 we 
became the owners of a small farm that 
had failed to grow clover for years. A 
50-acre (rolling) field was planted in 
corn, which was cut as early as possible. 
The land was then prepared, two tons of 
lime spread to the acre, then sown to rye 
and smite By this time it was late 
in the fall, and the rye came up sparingly 
with a poor stand. Hence the field 
washed badly during the winter, and 
when spring came the land was honey- 
combed with small and large washes most 
disgustingly. 

On some parts of ,the field there was 
no rye left at all, and on these places we 
drilled oats. We sowed clover at the 
rate of a bushel to eight acres, half of it 
the first part of March and the other half 
of the seed the latter part of the same 
month. We got a good stand of clover. 

We grazed the rye lightly and let it 
drop down as a mulch for the young 
clover and blue-grass. The result is a 
solid stand of clover and blue-grass, and 
the washes have practically all disap- 
peared, being covered over with grass. I 
am convinced that the limestone stimu- 
lated the growth of rye, clover and‘blue- 
grass sufficiently to make a solid cover 
crop, which prevented further erosion in 
the field. 

Without lime, the clover and grass 
would have been a failure, which would 
have necessitated plowing the field again 
and further reducing its fertility; but now, 
with a good stand of clover and blue- 
grass, the field will improve rapidly and 
good quality and yields of both tobacco 
and corn will soon be possible. 


Rye and Blue-Grass 


N the spring of 1927 we became the 

owners of 158 acres of land which did 
not include a single acre of blue-grass or 
clover. The land was in such pitiful 
condition that all crops had been failures 
for years. A 25-acre field, which was in 
corn in 1926, lay bare through the winter. 
Late in March, on receivin ssession of 
the farm, we limed this field and then 
sowed oats and clover. 


We had a good stand of oats and 
grazed it down in June. Late in the sum- 
mer we cut and threshed a good crop of 


clover seed. About 100 acres of this same 
farm were planted in soybeans, and the 
remaining 33 acres were planted in corn. 
One-half of a crop of corn was the result, 
just as we expected. Some of the soy- 
beans were cut-off for hay, but most of 
them were plowed under. 

We then limed the entire farm at the 

rate of three tons to the acre. Following 
the liming we sowed rye and blue-grass, 
both of which came up promptly just as 
they would on good warm land. We now 
have a good, thrifty stand of both rye 
and blue-grass, in spite of the bad weather 
during the winter. 
The land feels and looks different, and I 
have absolute faith that clover will grow 
and live on it, when it is sown this coming 
March. We will in this way improve this 
farm more in one year than we could in 
five years by any other method, and the 
cost is less than half that of any other 
method. Jonas Weil. 
=e ™ 
The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will answer questions about farm 
machinery, farm buildings, septic tanks, 
use of concrete, etc. Stamp, please, for 
reply by return mail. 
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GASOLINE + 
ETHYL= 


high compression 


performance 


OU are hearing much about “high compression”... .“high 
compression engines” .'. . “high compression fuel”. . . 
“high compression performance.” 
“What,” a great many car owners are asking, “does ‘high 
compression’ mean to me?” Here is a simple explanation: 
Each cylinder of your engine may be likened to a muzzle- 
loading gun. The cylinder is the gun; the piston is the bullet; 
and the mixture of gasoline and air is the powder charge. 
The tighter you pack the powder charge in the gun before 
firing, the greater the force to the bullet. Similarly, the tighter 
you squeeze—or compress— gas vapor and air in the combus- 
tion chamber before ignition, the greater the force of the pis- 
ton’s stroke. In other words, the higher the compression, the 
greater the power. 
Higher compression in a gasoline engine is obtained by de- 
creasing the size of the combustion chamber—either by mechan- 
ical design or by carbon formation. 


» » - . 


Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the compression of automo- 
bile engines was limited by the compression limits of gasoline. 
For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It explodes too soon(“knocks”) 
and loses power when squeezed beyond a certain point. 

That is why General Motors Research Laboratories developed 
ETHYL fluid, a compound which controls the combustion rate 
of gasoline so that as engine compression is raised the “knock” 
is eliminated. And that is why oil companies are mixing ETHYL 
fluid with gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high 


compression fuel. Se ee te 


Within the last year, car manufacturers have been able to pro- 
duce new models of higher compression and greater power. 
But the most immediate benefits of Ethyl Gasoline are found among 
the millions of owners of cars of ordinary compression, because with 
its use in such cars carbon becomes an asset. 

Ride with ETHYL. See what a great difference it makes on 
hills and in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shifting. Faster pickup. 
Stop at an ETHYL pump today—it bears the emblem shown 
below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, 56 Church Street, 
New York City Toronto, Ont., Can. 





ETHYI 
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O install new Champion Spark 

Plugs once a year actually costs 
you nothing, as they quickly save 
their price in gas and oil. 


After 10,000 miles of service, spark 
plugs deteriorate, no matter how 
well made they are. The spark is 
weakened. Combustion is only 
partially complete. Unburned gas 
is wasted through the exhaust. 
Power is lost. Engine performance 
is seriously impaired. 


Even though Champions last 
longer than other plugs, a new set 
assures more complete burning of 
the gas. Engine efficiency is re- 
stored. Power,speed and all-around 
performance are improved to an 
amazing degree. 

The saving in gas and oil, and the 
freedom from repair expense, are 
so immediately obvious that the 
regular change of spark plugs at 
least once a year becomes eco- 
nomically sound and eminently 
practical. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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inch or two outside—never a real good 
one.”’ 


Throwers’ Do Not Last 


HIS super-cleverness is by no means 

limited to Alexander and Pennock, of 
course. That crafty old-timer, Jack 
Quinn, is still winning games for Connie 
Mack with his spitball and bang-up con- 
trol. And there are a dozen others. 

Among pitchers who have lasted five 
years or more, the “throwers” are ex- 
tremely scarce. It was partly for this 
cause, together with his powerful batting, 
that Babe Ruth was switched from a 
pitcher to an outfielder. Ruth was not a 
student when he was a successful pitcher 
for the Red Sox, as a youngster. He got 
by on main strength and ‘‘smoke.”’ 

Some years ago the Red Sox pitchers 
had a rather unsavory fame for “dusting 
off” opposing batters; that is, throwing 
the ball so close to a batter’s head as to 
drive him back from the plate and in- 
timidate him. The idea—and it won ball 
games, too—was to keep the batter from 
getting set in his stance. Some good 
prospects among the young ballplayers 
were absolutely ruined by this form of 
intimidation. Fear of getting hit made 
them permanently “‘gun-shy.”’ 

In one of the World Series, Leslie Mann, 
famed as a hard hitter against left-handers, 
was in the batting order on Ruth’s day to 
pitch. 

“Babe,” suggested the bench manager, 
after a conference with the older players, 
‘maybe you’d better dust off this fellow 
Mann a little. Drive him away from that 
plate. If he gets a toehold he’s likely to 
sock one over the grandstand.” 

A little later in the game Max Flack 
came to bat, and Ruth started a fast ball 
straight at his chin. Flack turned, but 
not in time to keep the ball from nicking 
him on the back of the neck. 

“Well,” declared Ruth, coming back to 


the bench, “I guess I gave that Mann a 
scare that time. He won’t bother us any 
more.” 

He was so unfamiliar with the opposing 
batters that he had “dusted off” the 
wrong man. The players broke into such 
roars of laughter that it was heard on the 
other bench. 

“I guess you think that a good joke,” 
remarked Flack to the grinning players as 
he walked by, rubbing his neck, ‘‘and the 
joke’s on me.” 


The Element of Luck 
| Cpe pone ae baseball pitchers do 


not consider their art so exact as do 
the fans or the statistical dopesters. They 
know that at least 25 per cent of pitching 
is luck. Often an accidentally hit pop fly 
will fall safe for a hit, when one hit cleanly 
on the nose will go straight into some 
outfielder’s hands. The element of luck 
is one of the fascinations of pitching. 

Grover Cleveland Alexander has no 
illusions about this. He is particularly 
skeptical about the permanence of hero- 
worship. 

After he had won the World Series from 
the Yankees by his famous seventh-in- 
ning stand, when he struck out Lazzeri 
with the bases full, Old Alex was the most 
famous man in America for a week or 
ten days. He was urged to return to 
St. Louis as quickly as possible, for the 
great civic demonstration in his honor. 

As the train crossed the Mississippi 
River, going into St. Louis, Old Alex 
looked out the window “ see the marchers 
forming their parade, s flying and 
cannon booming. Every poly was talking 
of that last ball that left Alexander’s fist 
to strike out Lazzeri and save the game. 

“Yes, I got away with it,” he confided 
to his companion, “but those birds down 
there are not kidding Old Alex. I’m a 
hero today, but if Tony had hit that ball 
I’d have been a bum.” 
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those infernal things that helped drive me 
— this dungeon? You go and shut it 
off!’’ 

“Yes, sir,” Tad agreed, hurriedly, 
though looking hurt, but as he turned to 
go Bone’s voice stopped him. Some- 
thing deep and crafty had come into the 
empurpled countenance, and Tad smiled 
to himself. 

“Hey, wait,” said the gruff voice. 
“Uh—look here—is music the only thing 
you can get out of it?” 

“Oh, no. There’s jazz and male quar- 
tets and blues singers and 
“Rot! I mean a 

“Of course there’s news items, the 
weather, the stock market 

“Eh?” Bone cut in sharply, but has- 
tened to cover it with a grunt of utter 
indifference. 

“Sorry it annoys you,” said Tad, con- 
tritely. “T’ll go now and ” He stopped 
short, possessed of a new, eager thought. 
“Do you know, Mr. Bone, I’ve got some 
most remarkable X-rays of the—of a— 
compound fracture of the tuberosity of 
the ischium—the bone you sit on, you 
know. I’d like to show you * 

The craft in Bone’s eyes deepened. 
“They’re over in your room?” 

“Right over in my room. I’ll bring 
them.” 

“No, too much trouble. 
with you.” 

“Oh, very well!” 

















I—I’ll come 


VER in Tad’s room the radio was still 

going, and Tad shut it off apologeti- 
cally, but Bone went over and regarded it 
with elaborate scorn. 

“That all you do—just push in that 

?” he asked, and experimentally 
Lan 3 it out again. At once a sweetis 
tenor voice filled the room. ‘Whoever 
told that bird he could sing?” 

“But there are other stations. You 
turn the dial, like this.” 

Bone grunted, but he watched keenly 
just the same. The compound fracture 
of the bone you sat on was forgotten, 
which was as well, since the X-rays ex- 
isted solely in Tad’s imagination. He 
guilelessly passed over to his guest a small, 
thin magazine, explaining that it con- 
tained the week’s programs of the various 
stations. Bone thumbed through it. 

“H’m, how do you get this one?” he 
asked, and Tad showed him where that 
station came in on the dial. He showed 
him others that he asked for, all of which 
at one hour or another in the afternoon 
broadcast a selected list of stock-market 
quotations. 

At this precise moment there came a 
smart rat-tat-tat upon the door, and a 
snappy and lovely girl danced into the 
room. 

“Guv’nor!”’ she squealed, and whirled 
old Bone out of his grumpy preoccupation 
with the radio. 


He emitted a strangled grunt. ‘“Le’go 
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of me, Henry! What the all-fired od 

She was Henrietta Bone, of course. 
Young Dr. Carlin regarded her with 
some curiosity, perceiving presently some- 
thing huge in checked plus-fours that had 
followed her into the room. 

“It’s Harvey, Dad,” announced Miss 
Bone. “I brought him to help cheer you 
up.” Bone looked at Harvey and growled 
under his breath, but the girl bubbled 
happily on. ‘And I’m going to bring him 
often and often. It’s—oh, it’s such a 
scrumptious chance, while you’re cooped 
up here helpless, for you really to get to 
know dear Harvey.” 

Bone watched her uneasily. He ob- 
viously suspected something nefarious, 
and even Tad reflected that this was cer- 
tainly no way to win parental approval of 
the big blond young man in rompers and 
diagonal hose. Tad knew him now, from 
his name in the papers. He was the scion 
of the Bennington-Waddells, and Society 
had whispered knowingly over his engage- 
ment to Henrietta Deus. Snaring a 
Bennington-Waddell—oh, so clever of 
Henrietta’s managing mamma! And 
while Mamma was away visiting in Hono- 
lulu, here was the dutiful child sharing 
her Harvey with her poor lonely dad. 
Very odd. 

“Oh, take him away, Hen, take him 
away!” groaned the sufferer. 

Tad saw his professional duty, for this 
was bad for his patient. 

“Yes, do, if you please,” he spoke 
quietly to the girl. 

Henrietta gave him an appraising 
glance—something just too ladylike to 
be called an inspection. 

The crafty gleam came into Old Bone’s 
eyes, and he said to his daughter: 

“You two come along to my room, you 
and Mr. Bennington-Waddell.”’ 

‘Gorgeous,’ cooed Henrietta, ‘and 
we'll have a nice little family reunion.” 


AD could not object. But he had his 

suspicions, and when the pair called 
again on Bone late the next afternoon, he 
waited until night and then searched 
among the poinsettias under Mr. Bone’s 
windows until his groping hand closed on 
a rolled-up newspaper. Exactly; it 
proved to be the late edition of the after- 
noon paper containing the full stock- 
market report. Mister Bennington-Wad- 
dell had smuggled it in, no doubt, and 
when he and Henrietta presented them- 
selves yet again the following afternoon, 
Tad met them as by chance in the lower 
hall. He went up in the elevator with 
them, chatting affably, and so was able 
to extract from a pocket of Harvey’s 
luxurious overcoat a folded newspaper 
that reposed there. He caught a mocking 
flash from Henrietta’s blue eyes, and yet 
—this was most curious—she did not 
betray him. Indeed, she let her-Harvey 
go in alone to Old Bone, who was fretfully 
expecting the latest coppers quotations, 
and in the corridor, by the closed door, 
she plucked Tad’s sleeve, bidding him 
wait there a moment with her. Presently 
from within the grizzly’s den, they heard 
a bellow of disgust. 

“Futile fathead!’’ 

The nose on Henrietta’s mischievous 
face wrinkled ecstatically, and _ the 
wretched child giggled. 

“Dear Harvey is cheering him up,”’ she 
whispered to Tad, as she opened the door 
and vanished inside to join the little 
family reunion. 

Tad sauntered back to his own room in 
the other wing of the building, and there 
in the little radio magazine he looked up 
what would be the next broadcasting hour 
for stock-market quotations. At five, he 
noted, they would begin coming from a 
Los Angeles station, and at one minute to 
five Mr. Bone lumbered in, elaborately 
casual. Daughter and fiancé had gone, 
and Mr. Bone gruffly conceded that he 
was getting restless. [Continued on page 45 
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Farm with Farmalls! 


O wonder this tractor is popular—the Farmall for 

the first time gave the donee a real all-purpose 
tractor. It is ideal power for all crops, all fields, all jobs, 
and all the time. No off-season forthe Farmall. 


The Farmall is the ideal tractor for every power 
machine in its power range—whether it runs by draw- 
bar, belt, or power take-off. Its wide tread, extra-high 
row clearance, and other special features of design fit 
it perfectly for planting and cultivating of corn and 
cotton and other row crops. 


Farmall special equipment includes 2 and 4-row 
planters and cultivators,7-foot mowers and 7-foot 
trailer mowers, middlebusters, 4-row lister culti- 
vators, sweep rakes, beet tools, potato tools, etc. 
It plows two perfect furrows; it cannot be beat 
at the belt. A good time to use it is NOW. 


Farm with a Farmall! The Farmall and its equipment 
will show you a better, handier, more economical and 
more profitable way to farm. Ask the dealer to demon- 
strate. Write us, now, for the complete catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of Aananicn Chicago, Illinois 
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HIS shows the LARGER International Harvester tractor, the 

McCORMICK-DEERING 15-30. This man ‘s plowing at a good 
rate—3 furrows, 4 in some soils—and he controls abundant wey wep 
for the larger threshers, ensilage cutters, etc. On many farms the all- 
around Farmall and the more powerful 15-30 are working together. 
The McCormick-Deering line includes the popular 10-20 tractor, 
a smaller edition of the 15-30. Power for every farm need, at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer's. 
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Gas and Oil 


O install new Champion Spark 

Plugs once a year actually costs 
you nothing, as they quickly save 
their price in gas and oil. 


After 10,000 miles of service, spark 
plugs deteriorate, no matter how 
well made they are. The spark is 
weakened. Combustion is only 
partially complete. Unburned gas 
is wasted through the exhaust. 
Power is lost. Engine performance 
is seriously impaired. 

Even though Champions last 
longer than other plugs, a new set 
assures more complete burning of 
the gas. Engine efficiency is re- 
stored. Power,speed and all-around 
performance are improved to an 
amazing degree. 


The saving in gas and oil, and the 
freedom from repair expense, are 
so immediately obvious that the 
regular change of spark plugs at 
least once a year becomes eco- 
nomically sound and eminently 
practical. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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inch or two outside—never a real good 
one.”’ 


Throwers’ Do Not Last 


HIS super-cleverness is by no means 

limited to Alexander and Pennock, of 
course. That crafty old-timer, Jack 
Quinn, is still winning games for Connie 
Mack with his spitball and bang-up con- 
trol. And there are a dozen others. 

Among pitchers who have lasted five 
years or more, the “throwers” are ex- 
tremely scarce. It was partly for this 
cause, together with his powerful batting, 
that Babe Ruth was switched from a 
pitcher to an outfielder. Ruth was not a 
student when he was a successful pitcher 
for the Red Sox, as a youngster. He got 
by on main strength and ‘‘smoke.” 

Some years ago the Red Sox pitchers 
had a rather unsavory fame for “dusting 
off’ opposing batters; that is, throwing 
the ball so close to a batter’s head as to 
drive him back from the plate and in- 
timidate him. The idea—and it won ball 
games, too—was to keep the batter from 
getting set in his stance. Some good 
prospects among the young ballplayers 
were absolutely ruined by this form of 
intimidation. Fear of getting hit made 
them permanently “gun-shy.”’ 

In one of the World Series, Leslie Mann, 
famed as a hard hitter against left-handers, 
was in the batting order on Ruth’s day to 
pitch. 

“Babe,” suggested the bench manager, 
after a conference with the older players, 
“maybe you'd better dust off this fellow 
Mann a little. Drive him away from that 
plate. If he gets a toehold he’s likely to 
sock one over the grandstand.” 

A little later in the game Max Flack 
came to bat, and Ruth started a fast ball 
straight at his chin. Flack turned, but 
not in time to keep the ball from nicking 
him on the back of the neck. 

‘Well,’ declared Ruth, coming back to 


the bench, “I guess I gave that Mann a 
scare that time. He won’t bother us any 
more.” 

He was so unfamiliar with the opposing 
batters that he had “dusted off” the 
wrong man. The players broke into such 
roars of laughter that it was heard on the 
other bench. 

“T guess you think that a good joke,” 
remarked Flack to the grinning players as 
he walked by, rubbing Tis meme “and the 
joke’s on me.” 


The Element of Luck 


| piped gas oy ng baseball pitchers do 
not consider their art so exact as do 
the fans or the statistical dopesters. They 
know that at least 25 per cent of pitching 
is luck. Often an accidentally hit pop fly 
will fall safe for a hit, when one hit cleanly 
on the nose will go straight into some 
outfielder’s hands. The element of luck 
is one of the fascinations of pitching. 

Grover Cleveland Alexander has no 
illusions about this. He is particularly 
skeptical about the permanence of hero- 
worship. 

After he had won the World Series from 
the Yankees by his famous seventh-in- 
ning stand, when he struck out Lazzeri 
with the bases full, Old Alex was the most 
famous man in America for a week or 
ten days. He was urged to return to 
St. Louis as quickly as possible, for the 
great civic demonstration in his honor. 

As the train crossed the Mississippi 
River, going into St. Louis, Old Alex 
looked out the window to see the marchers 
forming their parade, flags flying and 
cannon booming. Everybody was talking 
of that last ball that left Alexander’s fist 
to strike out Lazzeri and save the game. 

“Yes, I got away with it,’’ he confided 
to his companion, “but those birds down 
there are not kidding Old Alex. I’m a 
hero today, but if Tony had hit that ball 
I'd have been a bum.” 
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those infernal things that helped drive me 
into this dungeon? You go and shut it 
off!” 

“Yes, sir,” Tad agreed, hurriedly, 
though looking hurt, but as he turned to 
go Bone’s voice stopped him. Some- 
thing deep and crafty had come into the 
ey: koe 7 countenance, and Tad smiled 
to himself. 

“Hey, wait,’ said the gruff voice. 
“Uh—look here—is music the only thing 
you can get out of it?” 

“Oh, no. There’s jazz and male quar- 
tets and blues singers and ss 

“Rot! I mean i 

“Of course there’s news items, the 
weather, the stock market ‘a 

“Eh?” Bone cut in sharply, but has- 
tened to cover it with a grunt of utter 
indifference. 

“Sorry it annoys you,” said Tad, con- 
tritely. “T’ll go now and ” He stopped 
short, possessed of a new, eager thought. 
“Do you know, Mr. Bone, I’ve got some 
most remarkable X-rays of the—of a— 
compound fracture of the tuberosity of 
the ischium—the bone you sit on, you 
know. I'd like to show you rr 

The craft in Bone’s eyes deepened. 
“They’re over in your room?” 

















“Right over in my room. I'll bring 
them.” 

“No, too much trouble. I—I’ll come 
with you.” 


“Oh, very well!” 


Continued from 
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VER in Tad’s room the radio was still 

going, and Tad shut it off apologeti- 
cally, but Bone went over and regarded it 
with elaborate scorn. 

“That all you do—just push in that 
plug?” he asked, and experimentally 
pulled it out again. At once a sweetis 
tenor voice filled the room. ‘‘Whoever 
told that bird he could sing?” 

“But there are other stations. You 
turn the dial, like this.” 

Bone grunted, but he watched keenly 
just the same. The compound fracture 
of the bone you sat on was forgotten, 
which was as well, since the X-rays ex- 
isted solely in Tad’s imagination. He 
guilelessly passed over to his guest a small, 
thin magazine, explaining that it con- 
tained the week’s programs of the various 
stations. Bone dhunbod through it. 

“H’m, how do you get this one?” he 
asked, and Tad showed him where that 
station came in on the dial. He showed 
him others that he asked for, all of which 
at one hour or another in the afternoon 
broadcast a selected list of stock-market 
quotations. 

At this precise moment there came a 
smart rat-tat-tat upon the door, and a 
snappy and lovely girl danced into the 
room. 

“Guv’nor!” she squealed, and whirled 
old Bone out of his grumpy preoccupation 
with the radio. 

He emitted a strangled grunt. 
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of me, Henry! What the all-fired——” 

She was Henrietta Bone, of course. 
Young Dr. Carlin regarded her with 
some curiosity, perceiving presently some- 
thing huge in checked plus-fours that had 
followed her into the room. 

“Tt’s Harvey, Dad,” announced Miss 
Bone. “I brought him to help cheer you 
up.” Bone looked at Harvey and growled 
under his breath, but the girl bubbled 
happily on. “And I’m going to bring him 
often and often. It’s—oh, it’s such a 
scrumptious chance, while you’re cooped 
up here helpless, for you really to get to 
know dear Harvey.” 

Bone watched her uneasily. He ob- 
viously suspected something nefarious, 
and even Tad reflected that this was cer- 
tainly no way to win parental approval of 
the big blond young man in rompers and 
diagonal hose. Tad knew him now, from 
his name in the papers. He was the scion 
of the Bennington-Waddells, and Society 
had whispered knowingly over his engage- 
ment to Henrietta Beas. Snaring a 
Bennington-Waddell—oh, so clever of 
Henrietta’s managing mamma! And 
while Mamma was away visiting in Hono- 
lulu, here was the dutiful child sharing 
her Harvey with her poor lonely dad. 
Very odd. 

“Oh, take him away, Hen, take him 
away!’’ groaned the sufferer. 

Tad saw his professional duty, for this 
was bad for his patient. 

“Yes, do, if you please,” he spoke 
quietly to the girl. 

Henrietta gave him an appraising 
glance—something just too ladylike to 
be called an inspection. 

The crafty gleam came into Old Bone’s 
eyes, and he said to his daughter: 

“You two come along to my room, you 
and Mr. Bennington-Waddell.” 

“Gorgeous,” cooed Henrietta, 
we'll have a nice little family reunion.’ 


“and 


AD could not object. But he had his 

suspicions, and when the pair called 
again on Bone late the next afternoon, he 
waited until night and then searched 
among the poinsettias under Mr. Bone’s 
windows until his groping hand closed on 
a rolled-up newspaper. Exactly; it 
proved to be the late edition of the after- 
noon paper containing the full stock- 
market report. Mister Bennington-Wad- 
dell had smuggled it in, no doubt, and 
when he and Henrietta presented them- 
selves yet again the following afternoon, 
Tad met them as by chance in the lower 
hall. He went up in the elevator with 
them, chatting affably, and so was able 
to extract from a pocket of Harvey’s 
luxurious overcoat a folded newspaper 
that reposed there. He caught a mocking 
flash from Henrietta’s blue eyes, and yet 
—this was most curious—she did not 
betray him. Indeed, she let her-Harvey 
go in alone to Old Bone, who was fretfully 
expecting the latest coppers quotations, 
and in the corridor, by the closed door, 
she plucked Tad’s sleeve, bidding him 
wait there a moment with her. Presently 
from within the grizzly’s den, they heard 
a bellow of disgust. 

“Futile fathead!” 

The nose on Henrietta’s mischievous 
face wrinkled ecstatically, and the 
wretched child giggled. 

“Dear Harvey is cheering him up,” she 
whispered to Tad, as she opened the door 
and vanished inside to join the little 
family reunion. 

Tad sauntered back to his own room in 
the other wing of the building, and there 
in the little radio magazine he looked up 
what would be the next broadcasting hour 
for stock-market quotations. At five, he 
noted, they would begin coming from a 
Los Angeles station, and at one minute to 
five Mr. Bone lumbered in, elaborately 
casual. Daughter and fiancé had gone, 
and Mr. Bone gruffly conceded that he 
was getting restless. [Continued on page 45 














Farm with Farmalls! 


O wonder this tractor is popular—she Farmall for 

the first time gave the f na a real all-purpose 

tractor. It is ideal power for all crops, all fields, all jobs, 
and all the time. No off-season forthe Farmall. 


The Farmall is the ideal tractor for every power 
machine in its power range—whether it runs by draw- 
bar, belt, or power take-off. Its wide tread, extra-high 
row clearance, and other special features of design fit 
it perfectly for planting and cultivating of corn and 
cotton and other row crops. 


Farmall special equipment includes 2 and 4-row 
planters and cultivators,7-foot mowers and 7-foot 
trailer mowers, middlebusters, 4-row lister culti- 
vators, sweep rakes, beet tools, potato tools, etc. 
It plows two perfect furrows; it cannot be beat 
at the belt. A good time to use it is NOW. 


Farm with a Farmall! The Farmall and its equipment 
will show you a better, handier, more economical and 
more profitable way to farm. Ask the dealer to demon- 
strate. Write us, now, for the complete catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of Aaperice Chicago, Illinois 
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HIS shows the LARGER International Harvester tractor, the 

McCORMICK-DEERING 15-30. This man ‘s plowing at a good 
rate—3 furrows, 4 in some soils—and he controls abundant any ap 
for the larger threshers, ensilage cutters, etc. On many farms the all- 
around Farmall and the more oo 15-30 are working together. 
The McCormick-Deering line includes the popular 10-20 tractor, 
a smaller edition of the 15-30. Power for every farm need, at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’: 
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DE LAVAL 
Golden Series Separator 


EE the new De Laval 50th Anniversary 
Golden Series Separator. Itisnotonly 
the most beautiful separator but the 

best separator, in every respect, that has 
ever been made. It has many improve- 
ments and refinements which must prove 
a source of satisfaction to every owner. 


Then go a step further and try one of 
these new De Lavals side-by-side with 
any other machine. Not one person in a 
hundred who does that fails to choose the 
De Laval, for it skims cleaner, is easier 
to turn and operate, and is easier to as- 
semble, handle and wash than any other. 


The new De Laval can be bought on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while you are using it. Trade allowance 
made on old separators of any age or 
make as ial payment. See your De 
Laval dealer or write-nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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paid. Fac- 


a month. 
8k warm or cold milk. 8 sizes. Easiest 
to turn and clean. Lifetime Guarantee. Free 
Catalog. Shows biquuavings on highest grade 
cream separators. Write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 3-W, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 4 
Dept. 3-W, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sent on 30 days trial, freight 
prices low as '$2. 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 




















































































































The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








FREE CATALOG (20.05 002 Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Trailers, also 
Wheels — — : 





for it today. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 12 Elm St., Quincy, If. 





Isike 


HERE was some- 
thing uncanny about 
the strange skin 
disease that affected 
65 white hogs on the farm of 
George Ridenour, Wayne 
county, Ind. The white skin 
areas became inflamed and 
swollen until the skin began 
to peel in sheets, and the ani- 
mals lost condition rapidly. 

An investigation revealed 
that the hogs were being pastured on alsike 
and that the trouble was probably due to 
alsike poisoning, sometimes called dew 
poisoning by farmers. The entire herd 
was removed from the dangerous pasture, 
but the poisoning. was so far advanced 
that it required several weeks for the 
victims to recover. 

A neighbor of Ridenour’s had a some- 
what similar experience with white-footed 
horses and white-spotted cows. So severe 
was the effect that two of the poisoned 
horses that had been valued at $125 each 
were left in such poor shape that one sold 
for $27.50 and the other for $40. 

What is the cause of alsike poisoning? 
No one really knows except that under 
certain conditions not clearly understood, 
alsike clover is evidently poisonous to the 
white skin areas of practically all farm 
animals, particularly horses and _ hogs, 
causing a disease called trifoliosis that 
some farmers confuse with severe sunburn. 
In one instance, a white-faced collie dog 
contracted the disease after following his 
master, a veterinarian, into a field of alsike. 

Many farmers who have experienced 
this trouble are firm in the belief that 
it occurs only following heavy dew or 
rain, znd the effect may be unusually 
severe when there is bright, hot sunshine 
after the dew. This sounds reasonable, 
since there is some evidence that the 
disease is really due to the effect of sun- 
light after the animals have been made 
susceptible by the alsike. 


Different Animals in Field Affected 


HAT trifoliosis is by no means rare in 

the Alsike Clover Belt is demonstrated 
by experience of veterinarians. Dr. H. A. 
Smith, Anderson, Ind., states: “Each 
year I am called to see horses suffering 
with alsike poisoning. Last year I saw an 
especially bad outbreak when I answered 
a call to attend an affected horse, and 
found the hogs running in the same field 
suffering with skin lesions between the 
fore and hind legs.’”’ Dr. D. M. Wollen, 
Fairmount, Ind., says he has had con- 
siderable experience with the disease in 
horses and hogs. 

Usually the first symptom noted is 
refusal to eat. There is profuse drooling 
of saliva and possibly swelling of the 
tongue and lips and of the face, if it is 
marked with white hairs. Among white- 
footed horses, the feet begin to swell and 
the animal stamps and may even bite at 
the painful areas. The swollen parts be- 
come inflamed and a yellow serum may 
exude through the skin, which eventually 
sloughs off, leaving a hairless scar. 

The symptoms in sheep are somewhat 
similar. For two years in succession Ben 
Towers, Romney, Ind., has had trouble 
with sheep running in alsike. A veterina- 
rian who studied the animals reports that 
there was swelling of the ears and around 
the eyes, nose and mouth, accompanied by 
severe inflammation of the liver. Towers 
believes that the trouble is most apt to 
occur after thunderstorms, which sounds 
reasonable, since it is under these condi- 
tions that warm sun strikes moistened al- 





(lover Loisoning 


sike. It is not believed that 
there is any danger on thor- 
oughly dry alsike. 

The remedy for alsike 
poisoning is simple. As soon 
as the symptoms are noted, 
change the pasture without 
loss of time, and the chances 
are that the animals will re- 
cover rapidly if the disease is 
not too far advanced. To 
relieve the suffering, one vet- 
erinarian recommends the application of 
any good ointment such as zinc-oxid 
ointment, belladonna ointment, or car- 
bolized petroleum jelly. 

Just how widespread is the danger of 
alsike poisoning is not known. Dr. A. J. 
Pieters, who is in charge of the clover 
investigations of the U. 5. Department of 
Agriculture, states that the trouble is 
widespread but not general in the United 
States. I do not believe the danger is 
great enough to be used as an argument 
against growing so valuable a legume as 
alsike clover, but certainly farmers who 
grow this crop should be able to recognize 
the trouble, so that losses can be avoided 
by a change of pasture. H. A. 


CZ d 
Parasites of the Horse 


*ZZ Continued from page 12 Ge 


treatment is required, and an accurate 
dosage and proper technique of adminis- 
tration are essential, if full efficiency is to 
be obtained without injury to the animal 
itself. 

In dealing with parasites, sanitary fea- 
tures should not be neglected. Low, 
swampy pastures are most favorable for 
the propagation of these pests. Animals 
pamnes continuously on such land will 
»e exposed to worms of various kinds. 
The food should, as much as possible, be 
kept free from contamination by manure, 
and the supply of drinking water should be 
yure and not subject to barnyard seepage. 
lntelligent attention to manure disposal 
by frequent removal from feeding and 
watering places will bring big dividends in 
parasite prevention. 

Does it pay to keep horses free from 
parasites? Experiments at the Nevada 
Station, involving over 2,000 head, indi- 
cate that it does. Over 400 animals were 
treated on one ranch alone. The elimina- 
tion of parasites increased the working 
efficiency of these animals at least 50 per 
cent, in spite of the fact that no grain was 
fed during the year following treatment. 

At the Louisiana Station, all horses and 
mules on the station farm were treated 
twice a year, and barnyard sanitation was 
practised. As a result, the animals gained 
in weight while at hard work and colics 
were practically eliminated. 

Yes, it pays! Too little attention has 
been given in the past to this phase of 
horse management. The control of para- 
sites will increase the efficiency of this 
still-useful servant of mankind. 


cz 
Sheep in Asparagus 


FRUIT and truck farmer in Marshall 

county, Iowa, keeps down weeds in 
his asparagus bed late in summer by 
turning sheep into the field. A neighbor 
asked to borrow the sheep for this pur- 
pose, and the owner, seeing the experi- 
ment, decided to try it himself. The 
surprising thing is that the sheep ate the 
weeds between the rows and did no harm 
to the crop. Trouble might be expected 
if the sheep were left in too long. 
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This ana That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


HE owner of a freemartin heifer of 

valuable breeding would give a great 
deal to know whether the animal will 
breed Freemartins are in most cases 
sterile. It is now possible to tell at birth 
whether the freemartin will be sterile. 
Your veterinarian can determine this 
essential fact by examining the fetal 
membranes. 





In the postal service, valuable pack- 
ages are carried by registered mail. 
Likewise, in the livestock industry, 
the registered male delivers the best 
goods. 





I break all my cows to lead and stand 
tied, and then when I have to help the 
young calf to its first meal, or when I have 
to give the cow attention, I don’t need to 
carry a big stick or a pitchfork to keep 
the cow off me. 

Better try my plan—it saves cuss words, 

and may prevent a dangerous thrust 

from the cows’ horns. Edgar Brandes. 





Last year, when hog-cholera came into 
our neighborhood, we had our hogs vac- 
cinated at once, but. there were a few 
farmers around us who didn’t. We lost 
no hogs at all, but one of the “unbelievers” 
lost 14 that weighed around 200 pounds 
each. This fellow believes in vaccination 
now. 

After this experience, we intend to 
vaccinate our hogs every fall, whether 
there is an epidemic of cholera or 
not. C. D. W. 





The motor-truck is taking the place of 
the sulky or cart for roading stallions. 
Two stallion-owners near Denver, Iowa, 
are using the truck for the second 
season. 





It cost 25 cents a day to keep 100 quarts 
of milk in electric cold storage on three 
retail dairy-farms in New Hampshire. 
Figures from the same farms on the total 
costs of cold storage with natural ice in- 
dicate an average of 51 cents. 





Cow testers are doing a great job. Seldom 
does a tester fall down. But here is one, 
in Iowa, who perhaps spoke a little too 


hastily. 


He chides one of the members of his 
association for feeding $9.75 worth of 
milk per month to his cats. 


How about the value of the cats —as 
mousers? Would the tester ignore 
this matter? 


January lambs will be big enough to make 
good gains when grass is ready in spring, 
and will be ready for market in June. 
To drop lambs in January, ewes must be 
bred in August; the gestation period is 
around 150 days. No use trying to raise 
January lambs unless you have good 
shelter and will stay up nights with the 
ewes at lambing time. 

oe ad 
The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on sheeping down 
corn, paralysis of pigs, horse parasites, or 
any problem which bothers you. Stamp, 
please, for reply by return mail. 
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Critica 


NE 
Mistake 


costs motorists millions every year 


you can’t expect them to last very long.” 


It ruins their tires in a few 
short months . . . causes prema- 
ture tread wear, fabric ruptures, 
rim cuts and other costly injuries 


T is now definitely known that 80 per 
cent of all premature tire failures 
are traceable to improper inflation. 

Premature tread wear. . . fabric rup- 
tures... rim cuts... as well as ruined 
inner tubes, typify the costly results. 

And yet improper inflation can be 
avoided easily if three simple precau- 
tions are taken: 

First, ask your dealer the exact pres- 
sure you should carry front and rear. 
Then test your tires regularly ...oncea 
week at least. For this purpose use the 
Schrader Gauge. 

This gauge is built on simple, scien- 
tific principles. It is accurate and dura- 
ble. Easy to read. Easy to use. 

Second, make sure each valve stem is 
covered by an improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap... air-tight up to 250 
pounds. 





“ THAT’S YOUR OWN FAULT,” says the re- 
pair man. “ If you don’t keep tires properly inflated, 





JUST LOOK AT THIS! Both tires have been 
run 4,000 miles, One is ruined, the other almost 
as good as new. This advertisement tells why. 


{n case of a damaged valve inside, 
this unique cap will prevent the escape 
of air at mouth of valve until the valve 
inside can be replaced conveniently. 
And third, change your valve insides 
once a year. See that you have the 
genuine Schrader . . . standard all over 
the world. . 
So go to your tire dealer. Ask him 
what pressure your tires should carry. 
Be sure this pressure is maintained 
by the use of the three Schrader prod- 
ucts described above. Sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 
Write for booklet, “The Air You Ride 
On.” A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Makers of Pneu- 
matic Valves ‘Since 1844. (Tire 
Valves . . . Tire Gauges). 
1 The Schrader Gauge is accurate... and it is 
built to stand the gaff. Wise motorists use 
theirs once a week...to make surg their tires are 


kept at proper pressures. 
2 This Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap is air-tight 
up to 250 pounds. Box of five......-+.0+ age 


3 Change your vale insides oncea year. Make sure 
you have the genuine Schrader. Box of five. .25¢ 








# 


How much 


did he cost? 


There he stands! 1000 pounds of 
him on the hoof ready for market. 
How much will he bring? A glance 
at the newspaper will tell you what 
he’s worth. 


But how much did he cost you? 
That’s the question you must an- 
swer before you can know your 


profit. 


Modern farmers and cattle raisers know the 
answers to these questions. They feed a 
well bakanced ration which puts pounds on 
Mr. Steer at lowest-cost. They mix and 
apportion these rations accurately by 
weight. For a smiall investment they pro- 
cure a Fairbanks All-Metal Scale and know 
accurately the cost of changing grain into 
beef—and know when they are feeding to 
best advantage. 


$1615 


f. o. b. factory 
for 500 Ib. capacity 


$18.90 for 1000 Ib. 
capacity 






An All-Metal scale! No wood.to warp or crack. 
A scale which is built for years of accurate weigh- 
ing. Yet it costs you actually less than most 
scales of part wooden construction. Ask your 
dealer to show you one. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station 
at each house 


Fairbanks 
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The Great Situation “= 


never discussed his past, and he wished 
never to discuss it, since to defend himself 
was to accuse one for whose sake he had 
vowed silence. But, even though the 
child was his champion, would she be 
willing to marry him? And would he ask 
her to do so even if he thought she would? 

He put these questions to himself and 
yet, though he didn’t know the answers, 
he couldn't help feeling happier than he’d 
imagined he could ever feel again: Just 
love alone was beautiful and rejuvenating 
to a soul that had suffered in: silence. 
Gaynor’s love for Val Morissey was so 
different from, and so much sweeter than, 
the love he had felt for Lilian! Why, he 
could hardly remember what that love 
had been like, except the pain of it! And 
such as it was, he knew that for a long 
time it had been dead. He 
pitied Lilian rather than 
hated her, but there wasn’t 
a ghost of a thrill left for him 
in memories of the beautiful, 
fascinating creature who had 
wrecked his career and run 
away to escape the havoc 
she had made. 

“T wonder what the child 
would say if I... ?” 
was the thought in Gaynor’s 
mind as he walked up and 
down his hotel sitting-room; 
and, instead of finishing the question, he 
had to open the door in answer to three 
taps, his secretary’s special signal. 


A Stanley strolled into the room, 
armed with a portfolio of letters and 
a magazine, Gaynor mechanically glanced 
at the clock. It was not quite 12. He 
would gladly have had the last few 
minutes before noon undisturbed. But 
he gave Stanley a cordial “Hullo, old 
chap! You look sour. Has our gusher 
ceased to gush?” 

“Nothing so bad as that,’’ said Stanley. 
“I’m afraid you're going to lose an 
alleged friend, that’s all.”’ 

Gaynor raised his eyebrows. ‘Have I 
got any to lose—except you, and maybe 
one or two others I feel safe about?” 

“Maybe it’s one of the ‘one or two 
others,’’’ his secretary responded. ‘Look 
at that, Chief!’ and he displayed the 
Olympian, with the name of “Denys 
Morissey”’ conspicuously placed on the 
cover. 

“Oh, a story in the Olympian Maga- 
zine. I saw it advertised in the Planet. 
What about it?” 

“Did Miss Morissey mention it to you?” 
Stanley inquired. 

“No. That’s what made me think 
some other Morissey must be the author. 
Her name isn’t Denys, anyhow. It’s 
Valentine, I believe.” 

“T wish you’d read the story, Chief,” 
his secretary said, ‘and then see if you 
still think it’s by some other Morissey.” 

Gaynor felt disturbed, but he would not 
show it, or let Stanley see that he was 
even curious. 

“Very well,” he replied. “T’ll read the 
story later and let you have my opinion. 
But that can wait. I'll. sign the letters, 
and if you have anything for me to look 
ee lis 
“Only Denys Morissey’s story,” the 
younger man persisted. “Honestly, Chief, 

’m not joking. You ought to read this 
stuff before you see the young lady again.” 

He gave Gaynor the letters he had 
typed. The ex-governor read them over 
and signed with a deliberation that irri- 
tated Stanley. He then dictated with 
cool precision for three-fourths of an 
hour, and said at last: 

“Well, I think that’s all. I shan’t need 
you again till 5 o’clock, when we’ll look 





at anything that may have come in.” 

Stanley had pictured Gaynor snatching 
the Olympian from him and beginning 
eagerly to read Denys Morissey’s story 
before touching work. He might have 
known the man better, he realized now, 
and guessed that Gaynor’s quiet manner 
was no sign of indifference. He had 
wanted to watch the chief’s face as he 
read, and afterward discuss the resem- 
blance between “The Great Situation”’ 
and that other “‘situation’’ which had un- 
ew supplied the author with her 
plot. 

Annoyed but helpless, Stanley was 
obliged to take his employer’s hint and go. 
No further reference was made to the 
magazine. But Stanley would have bet 
a thousand dollars that Gaynor would 
grab it the moment he was 
left alone, and, had he done 
so, he would have won. 


AL spent a miserable day. 

She had begun a new 
story, on lines suggested by 
Moreton Lawrence, but she 
was too anxious and too rest- 
less to concentrate. The 
thought in her mind which 
pushed out all others was, 
“Will he read ‘The Great 
Situation’? And if he does, 
what, oh what will he think?” 

She told herself over and over again 
that the chances were ten to one against 
Jim Gaynor’s seeing this particular num- 
ber of a magazine which she knew he 
seldom read. And yet something made her 
horribly sure that he would see it. 

Early in the afternoon the girl went out 
for a walk down Fifth Avenue, trying to 
interest herself in the shop-windows. And 
she did so far interest herself as to buy a 
new evening frock. Its coloring was 
what she had always longed for in a 
dress; pale primrose georgette, mingling 
deeper yellows over flame-colored satin. 
This meant that she must have chiffon- 
silk stockings and primrose slippers. A 
special messenger was to bring the things, 
which would be paid for on delivery, 
and, calling at her bank on the way home, 
Val realized with a shock, what a small 
balance she had left herself. But she 
seemed to hear Henry Lawrence’s voice 
saying “The play is going to make you 
rich.” 

The girl longed, yet dreaded, to meet 
Gaynor at the appointed time; and if 
she could have known, his feeling about 
her was much the same. But they met, 
and neither girl’s face nor man’s showed 
any sign of unusual emotion. Gaynor 
praised her costume, putting aside the 
thought: “Has she bought this with the 
money for that story?’”’ And when he 
said: ‘‘Do you mind if I take you to a 
quiet place tonight? I’m not in a mood 
for jazz,” she, in her turn, put away a 
thought: “Has he read it? Is he going 
to ask me questions?” 

He asked none till after dinner. They 
had talked of many things, and Val had 
happened, to tell some small anecdote 
about her father’s family, the Morisseys. 
As she chatted on, a sudden inspiration 
came to Gaynor. 

All through dinner he had wondered 
what he was to do, for the thing he had 
meant to do wasn’t half as easy as it had 
looked beforehand. He must know if 
she had written that story! He couldn’t 

art from her without knowing. But she 
ooked so young, so frank and sweet, so 
decorative and dainty in her new finery, 
that he couldn’t put the blunt question 
rankling in his mind. 

Here was his chance! 

“Your father’s people seem to have 
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been a clever lot,” he said. “You've told 
me that you’ve no near relatives left alive, 
but I suppose you must have a few cousins 
and uncles and aunts, like everybody else. 
Today, when I happened to read a story 
in the Olympian + Denys Morissey, I 
made up my mind that you must have a 
relative who is a writer.” 

Val felt as if she were going to faint, 
and the effort at self-control she had to 
make, helped her stifle her anguish of soul. 
Her presentiment had been nght, and he 
had brought her to this quiet, jazzless 
place to ask if she had written ‘The 
Great Situation”—his situation! Then 
(how well she read his kindness!) he 
couldn’t, after all, put a question which 
would seem an affront to her loyalty, her 
good faith! He was giving her a chance to 
confess, or deny her guilt. Yes, “guilt” 
was the word which must be in his mind, 
and in her misery it seeemd to Val the 
right word. 

“Tf I say I wrote the story, he’ll go on 
being kind,” she thought. “But I shall 
have lost him.” 

Desperately she decided to keep him at 
all costs. 

“I’m trying hard to think,’ she said, 
surprised at the calmness of her own 
voice. ‘I’m going through a mental list 
of my relatives, and it isn’t a long one! No, 
I don’t believe any one among my people 
is a writer.”’ 

“Did you read the Olympian today?” he 
asked. 

Now—was she to tell a deliberate lie? 
So far she had only fibbed. 

“T haven’t had much time today to 
read anything,” she answered. “I was 
doing a little work of my own this morn- 
ing. And this afternoon, as you see—” 
she smilingly glanced down at her new 
frock—“I’ve been busy, too.” 

She couldn’t look at him as she spoke, 
or she would have seen how his eyes lit 
with joy in the immense relief he felt. A 
girl like this was a girl you could believe in. 
Besides, he had never really disbelieved. 
He had felt only that he must, for her sake 
as well as his own, make assurance 
doubly sure. 


F you had read the story by your name- 

sake—your unknown namesake,” Gay- 
nor said, “you’d understand why I asked 
about it. Denys Morissey may be a man, 
of course. Aayhow, I’m open-minded 
enough to say he’s written a good story 
from the public’s point of view. From 
mine, it’s rather horrible, because there’s 
a certain resemblance in it to the cruelest, 
most wounding incidents in my own life. 
And the angle it takes, throwing guilt off 
the villain’s shoulders, so as to turn hi 
into a sort of noble hero, is especially dis- 
tressing to me. I couldn’t bear it very 
easily if the story had been written by— 
by—” He stammered, and then went on: 
“Dear little friend, dearest little girl, I’ll 
confess to you since we’ve had this talk, 
a devil of doubt put it into my head that 
you might . . . . no, I can’t say it 
even now! I’m ashamed of dreaming—it 
was a nightmare dream!—that you could 
—but I thank God you didn’t. So let’s 
talk of something else.” 

Val thought that in dying she could 

never suffer as she suffered then. 

At last she looked up at him. He was 
ale, and two dark lines showed under 
is eyes. 

“Have I hurt you?” he asked quickly. 

“You look very white.” 

“So do you,” she answered, her lips so 

dry that it was hard to form the words. 

“T hurt myself!” he said. “I was a fool 

and a brute. But, you see—I love you! 
I didn’t mean to tell you that tonight, if 
ever. Yet I must, now. I can’t keep it 
back. You don’t know what you mean to 
me. You are like a miniature, but very 
reliable, tiny rock of Gibraltar in the wild 
and stormy sea of my life. Do you care 
at all about me?” [Continued on page 43 
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This chart shows the growth of electrical service in 
rural districts of the United States in the last three 
years and projected to 1932. 


It is reasonable to believe that this rate of growth will 
be bettered—but even if it remains the same, there 
willbe approximately one million electrified farms in 
this country by the end of 1932. 


American farmers may safely depend uponthe electric 
Power companies to carry forward theelectricalprog- 
ress which the principle of individual initiative has 
made possible in the past. 


Agriculture can use electricity in more 
ways than any other industry 


The power requirements of agriculture are greater 
in volume and variety than those of any other single 
industry in the United States. 


Through the substitution of mechanical energy for 
animal and man power in the past seventy-five 
years, the crop acreage cared for by each worker 
has increased from twelve to thirty-five acres. 


By applying electric power to machinery, this pro- 
duction is being further increased today on 227,448 
farms in twenty-seven states where surveys have 
been made, while the cost of production is being 
materially reduced. 


Electricity is to the farm work what fertilizer is to 
the soil—It now has 150 distinct proved uses where- 
by it makes farms more productive, and farm life 
more enjoyable. 


To obtain electrical service for yourself and your neighbors, 
consult your power company. You will find ready co- 
operation. Many companies have established rural ser- 
vice departments to provide the latest information on the 
application of electricity to agriculture. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed 
of economists and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Individual Piant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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1s 1S 
your chance 


to mahe 


‘100 a week 


’ if you want to ® 


make $100 a_ week, 
this is your chance to do it. 
Without any training or ex- 
perience, you can begin im- 
mediately to make money— 
without investment, you 
can establish yourself in. 
a big, profitable business. You can make 
25 to $50 a week in spare time. You can 
have hundreds of customers, an automobile 
of your own and tremendous profits. 


$125—One Week’s Profit 


It makes no difference what you are doing 
now, nor how much you are making; how 


old you are, or whether you are a man or a 
woman. Our proposition is so simple, so easy, so 
square and so clean-cut that you are bound to suc- 
ceed. C. Vaughn, O., made $125 in one week. L 
C. Van Allen, Ill., averages better than $100 
a week. Mrs. K. R. Roof, 8. C., a married woman 
with children, made $50 the first week in spare 
time. J.T. Tyler, Pa., makes $30 and $35 profit a 
day. Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. Y., averages $18 to $20 
a aday. A. Gonsalves, Mags., made $75.22 in 
4 hours. You can doas well as any of these 
people. 


Amazing Profits Without 
Investment 


We are the originators and manufacturers of 
ZANOL Products, which consist of a complete line 
of over 350 Pure Food Products, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Soaps, Laundry and Household Necessities 
Every home needs them. We sell millions of prod- 
ucts every year direct from factory to consumer 
In: this way we give maximum values, freshest 
goods and low prices. We have thousands of 
customers in every section of the United States 
And now we want a Representative in your terri- 
tory through whom our customers can send us 
their orders. 





Never before have you been offered such a prop- 
osition as this. You can’t fail, Men and women 
who were formerly clerks, bookkeepers, farmers, 
merchants, skilled and unskilled workmen, sales- 
men, teachers, ministers—people from all walks of 
o~have found it an 
easy matter to make a 
big success as ZANOL 
Representatives. 


Send No 
Money 


Just ~ send. me _ your 
name and I will tell 
you how to get started. 
4 ¢ I will give you all the 
In addition to big cash facts. You do not need 
profits, I offer to sup- to agree to do any- 
ly you with this new, thing. You owe it to 
uxurious Hudson yourself to find out 
Super-Six Coach, with- | about this great prop- 
out expense to you. osition before it is 
Mail the coupon for too late. Just put 
complete details of this | your name and ad- 
amazing automobile dress on the coupon 
offer. and mail it to me AT 
NCE! 




















Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
596 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete details of your new plan by means 
of which I can make $100 or more a week and 
get a closed car at no expense. 
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“BR” at which nobody 
CS ] arty will be stung 


“Co es not “By NELLIE RAND MILLER "1,0 the prize. 


give a 

“B”’ par- 

ty by way of variety? This is 
good fun, inexpensive and easily prepared. 
As its name implies, everything which 
has to do with the affair, as far as pos- 
sible, begins with the letter B. All the 
games are B games, and the same scheme 
should be carried out in the decorations 
and menu. 

The decorations will not be difficult, 
as crépe paper, which is so effective for 
this purpose, will work in very nicely. 
Make ropes of any desired color or eom- 
bination of colors and arrange on the 
walls in letter B forms. If the hostess is 
artistic, some very charming effects can 
be secured in this way. Large B’s cut 
from cardboard and tinted to blend with 
colors on the wall may be hung from the 
chandeliers, and festoons of them strung 
from chandeliers to 


seated at the 
“blindfolded”’ table must be blindfolded; 
then, one at a time, various objects, the 
more curious and unfamiliar the better, 
are passed to each one in turn, to be guessed 
by the sense of touch. Some of the 
guesses will prove very funny and afford 
much amusement. The one who has the 
most complete list of correct answers is 
victorious. 


Spearing Bonbons 


A= of bonbons is the distinguishing 
feature on the next table. They are 
wrapped in tissue-paper and the same 
number given each player, together with 
a bowl and some toothpicks. When the 
signal is given, all start lifting the bon- 
bons into the bowls, using the toothpicks 
for this purpose, but not pricking the 

candies while do- 








ing so. The person 





yicture moldings. 
You can, if you like, 
border the curtains 
with B’s. 

Arrange five or 
six tables seating 
four guests or more, 


number __ present, 
and have each table 
marked with some 


Whatever 


YOUR HOME PROBLEM longs the spoils, 


u are apt to find the answer in the book 
ets which The Farm Journal will send you 


according to the FREE 


first to transport 
his bonbons is the 
victor, to whom be- 


the bonbons. 
These stunts may 

be made progres- 

sive, if the hostess 


Information on all kinds of home subjects desires. 
| are in these attractive little booklets, the 
| majority of which are well illustrated. 


distinguishing fea- Send for the list, select those you think 


Guessing B’s will 
prove good . fun. 
One of the players 


ture as to its char- will prove helpful and we will send them ‘ 
acter. to you. Send stamped, self-addressed is sent out of the 
envelope. room and the others 


Upon arrival, the 
guests draw from a 
basket favors which The Farm Journal 








HOMEMAKERS’ SERVICE DEPT. 


decide upon some 
word commencing 
with B which he is 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











indicate the tables = 





at which they are 

to take their places. There should be 
four identical favors if four are to be 
seated at a table. Those who draw beads 
will go to the table supplied with beads. 
Those who draw buttons will repair to the 
button table; in the same manner those 
finding beans, B’s, bonbons and the word 
blindfolded (written on cards) will seek 
their own places. 


“B” Stunts for the Party 


HEN all the guests have assembled 

and are seated at their respective 
tables, you will explain the B stunts they 
are expected to perform. 

Those at the bead table are supplied 
with large needles threaded with strong 
thread, and are told that they must search 
through the boxes of different-colored 
beads until they find three each of the 
rainbow colors, beginning with red and 
not picking up any bead until ready for 
that color. Whoever first strings his 
beads in the correct order of the rainbow 
colors wins the prize. This sounds easy, 
but it is surprising how many will have 
to ponder over the order in which the 
colors of the rainbow are seen. 

At the button table, each contestant is 
given a needle threaded with double 
thread and a box of buttons of all kinds. 
When the signal is given, they begin 
threading buttons, using one hand a 
At the end of the time limit, the one who 
has the longest string of buttons is de- 
clared the winner. 

At the bean table, bowls filled with 
beans are placed before each person. 
When the signal is given, the bowls are 
tutned upside down on the table in front 
of the players and at a second signal they 
are lifted and each one begins picking up 
beans, one by one, with the left hand 
only, and replacing them in the bowl. 
The tap of the bell indicates that the 
race is over and the one who has picked 
up the largest number of beans is win- 


to guess when he 
returns. He is told the first letter of the 
word and must guess by asking questions 
what the remainder of the word is, while 
the players answer his questions by their 
manner or actions. 

Suppose the word is “beseech”; the 
answer may be given in a beseeching 
manner. He may have a certain number 
of guesses, and if he can not then deter- 
mine the word he must leave the room 

ain. If he does guess correctly, the 
player who has revealed the word by his 
actions takes his place, and the game con- 
tinues as before. If the player has to 
leave the room three times in succession, 
he must pay a forfeit. 


Play Ball! 


A NEW kind of’ ball game will also 
prove quite lively and exciting. 

Arrange the players, all but one, in a 
circle. The one we oe stands in the center 
holds a soft rubber ball which he throws 
to any one in the circle, and before the 
thrower can count ten the player must 
catch the ball and name a noun beginning 
with B. If he fails to do either or both, 
he must take the place of the one in the 
center. At the end of the game the win- 
ning ones are those who have not been in 
the center. 

Other B games which can be played are: 
Bean Bags, Button Button, Buzz, Bell 
Buff, Building Sentences, Birds Fly, 
Biography and Broken Quotations. 

Supper partners may be found by 
motels ’s of different color and sizes. 

A buffet supper will be in keeping with 
the occasion, and from a table decorated 
with a floral centerpiece in the shape of a 
B you can ask your guests to serve them- 
selves. 

Brown Bread and Butter sandwiches 
might be served, or Biscuit, Boston Baked 
Beans, Banana or Beet salad, Bavarian 
erent, Brownies, Berry punch and Bon- 

ns. 
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Speaking of Waves 





HE new sculptural or finger wave has 

become so popular lately, both in the 
city and out, that one is not obliged to go 
far to have one put in. Not only will the 
nearby town beauty shop give you a 
finger wave, but nowadays even barbers 
are deftly administering the process. 

The paper wave, water wave and all the 
rest have gone into the limbo to make 
way for this favorite of the hairdresser—a 
wave which boasts the softness of a natural 


curl and the professional finish of a mar- 
cel. The informal finger wave adds grace 
to the lines of any head, regardless of the 


yrevious treatment of the hair. If your 
Laie has a natural tendency to wave, its 
innate curliness can be set in relief en- 
trancingly with a finger wave. If your 
permanent is loose or of long standing, a 
finger wave will bring it out charmingly 
for that party you have been anticipating. 

The finger-wave idea works miracu- 


lously, too, on straight, fine hair, with the 
aid of curling liquid put on with cotton 
swabs or a shaker. oarse, straight hair 
can be tapered down with the scissors to 
become ‘‘clay”’ in the finger-wave artist’s 


hands, with the addition of a waving 
lotion. By this smart sculptural wave 
put in by the fingers your hair will be 
shaped to the contour of your head in 
soft, flat, natural lines. 


‘Different Methods 


HE gentleman-in-waiting at the barber 

shop may use the ringlet method for 
finger waving. In this way the wet hair is 
apportioned into tiny strands, curled into 
small ringlets at even distances from the 
head, and then combed out into waves. 
Or he may lay in the waves in your soaked 
hair with his fingers and the back of the 
comb, whichever the finished creation is 
to be, by what we might call the impres- 
sionistic method. 

If your face is broad, he should part 
your hair in the middle; if slender, on the 
side. (What a long time ago it was that 
a girl who behaved in the right and proper 
manner did not part her hair on the side.) 
You may have as many waves as you like, 
with the one stipulation that they be wide 
waves. 

Try some new style if you are tired of 
the old way of wearing your hair. An 
elegant swirl will add fresh interest to 
your hairdress. Above all, remember 
that you may wear your hair as indi- 
vidually as you please, to be in the mode. 
That is, within these limitations—that 
your hairdress be a bob or imitate a bob- 
shape, that it be smooth-lined and neat 
when finished, and that it actually graces 
your particular type. 

After the wave-setting, the sun bowl or 
drier does the rest in a time than it 
takes to tell it. The delight of your new 
finger wave thus obtained will last at 
least a week, if the hair is handled care- 
fully. There are those who say that a 
finger wave can be self-applied, by using 
curling-liquid. If one must do her wav- 
ing herself, I would advocate the comb 
rather than the finger process. 





Bettina Lee will give you help on summer beaut; 
roblems. Address her, care The Farm Journ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose stamped, addressed 


envelope, please 














For 10C we will send 
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you the new 


Ten-~Minute~a~Day 
Armand Beauty Treatment 


It contains four essential preparations created by 


Armand for the busy, modern woman 





IFE today is busier, more exciting 
than it was a few years ago. The 
modern woman spends most of her time 
out-of-doors. Yet her first thought (be- 
cause she is a woman) is for her complex- 
ion. She must keep her complexion fresh, 
natural as the petals of a rose. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder was created to meet 
the changed conditions of life today. Its 
perfect texture gives a delicate smooth- 
ness to any skin. It is a satisfying powder, 
too, for it will stay on for hours at a time. 


Send for this new beauty treatment 
designed for the life of today 


Armand has perfected an entire beauty 
treatment designed for 
your busy life. It con- 
tains four essential prep- 
arations: (1) Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, this mod- 
ern complexion powder 
that really stays on. (2) 
Eau 








oils. (3) Armand Foundation Creme, 
the perfect powder base. After a single 
week of use of this marvelous new cream 
you will notice a fine quality coming into 
the texture of your skin. (4) Armand 
Lip and Cheek Rouge, the surprise in 
rouges! With a tiny touch of cream you 
can spread it on evenly and it will last 
all day. 

In this trial package you will also re- 
ceive the authoritative talk on beauty, 
“Give Your Complexion Ten Minutes of 
Your Day.” If your skin is clear and 
fresh, it helps to keep it so. If your skin 
is inclined to be sallow and dry, there is 
a treatment here for it. 

The results of this new 
beauty treatment are re- 
markable. Certainly you 
will want to get your gen- 
erous trial be ore 
the supply is exhausted. 
Never Eckoen have we been 
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Armand e Cologne Pe 7 im able to offer such an im- 
Cleansing Cream, for S| ai j portant Beauty Treat- 
cleansing only. It is a ai i 8 ment for such a_ small 
smooth cream consisting ies i'w = amount of money. Send us 
of penetrating cleansing aj , the coupon and ten cents. 
Always inthe pink and white 
hat box at $1 


Arman 


Coto Cream 
Lowder 


ARMAND, 122 Des Moines Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin) for which please send me the new Armand 


Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treatment. 


Name 





Address 








City 


State__ —_ 








I/ you live in Canada send coupon to Armand Lid., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Safety 


in cannin 
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LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 
rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
withstand steam and boiling. Ask 
for Presto Rings by name! To guard 
against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and Presto 
Aluminum Caps with Presto Rings 
in all of your canning. 


Approved for cold pack, water bath, steam pressure 
and hot pack canning. 


resto 
Jar Rings 
Caps and Jars 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 





High School Course. 
in pra Years You can complete 


this simplified High 


School Course at home in- 
olde bag years. Meets al! uirements for entrance to college 
leading essions. is and thirty-six other practical 

courses are id in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-35, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. (@A-S. 1924 


CALLOUSES g™ 


Quick, safe-relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 








CHICAGO 











Put one on— 
the paiwis gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 








Soa Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 
10 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
coinfor our up-to-date 1928 Spring and Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ado, 

















Tbe — ATTIC Dolled Up 


and very inexpensively with osnaburg 


OW often 

have you 

figured on 

how to dress up the attic room 
without straining the family budget? Per- 
haps it is needed as an extra bedroom 
when there are guests. Or probably you 
have longed for a place to sew where you 
could leave fabrics, patterns or half- 
finished garments ready for the next 
stitch, and keep all such disorder from the 
living rooms. 

In furnishing such a room, the material 
used for covers and draperies usually con- 
stitutes the largest part of the necessary 
expense. Many stop before they start 
when they figure how much as many 
yards as will be required will cost, at 50 
cents or more per yard. -This is where 
osnaburg steps in and proves to be a 
money as well as a room 


‘By MAUDE CAMPBELL 


picture or a mirror 
above, the sewing- 
machine then  be- 
comes a shelf for books or a flounced 
dressing-table. If this arrangement is 
desired permanently, the board can be 
fastened to the wall by brackets. Then 
the pleated cover can simply be lifted in 
front and the machine rolled out and in 
without disturbing the objects on top. 
The full-width draw curtains and corded 
covers for the cot bed and pillows are also 
of the osnaburg trimmed with a gay 
cretonne that gives a maximum of color 
and design at a minimum of cost. There 
is pleasing contrast, too, between this 
bold-patterned, strong-colored cretonne 
and the plain osnaburg, which has some- 
what the texture and color of unbleached 
linen crash, but does not wrinkle easily. 


Other Uses 








saver. For while cheap, 
it is very attractive and 
wears “like iron.”’ This 
fabric is an old, inex- 
pensive material made 
from low-grade cotton, 
and has long been used 
in the South for work- 
clothing and for bags 


Have You a 
Shabby Chair? 


Why not cover it with 
cretonne or some other 
suitable fabric? 


Femi a for 
an old chair too 
shabby to be used in its 
present state in a down- 
stairs room, might be 
made of these same ma- 
terials. Cordings of the 
cretonne could be used 


for cotton and potatoes. 
It has many possibili- 
ties for interior decora- 
tion, coming as it does 


If you will write us, send- 
ing stamped, addressed 
envelope, we will send 
you directions for mak- 


in the seams, and the 
corner of the deep chair 
could be filled with a 
soft, round pillow of the 









in several different 
weaves, and its natural 





ing slip-covers. 


osnaburg and cretonne. 
Trunks or _ unsightly 











unbleached cotton color 





chests needed for stor- 





is most attractive. It 
can, however, be dyed very easily, if 
desired, any color. 


Combination Bedroom and Sewing- 
Room 


ITH the aid of osnaburg, the Bureau 

of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture recently has made a 
combination sewing-sleeping room from a 
top-floor nook that was going to waste. 
Even the sewing-machine has been pressed 
into double duty. So complete, in fact, 
is its disguise when not in use, that, look- 
ing into this room, one might say, “Puzzle 
—find the sewing-machine.”’ 

A piece of wall-board a little larger than 
the top of the sewing-machine was pro- 
cured, and over this was fitted the pleated 
cover of inexpensive cotton osnaburg, as 
shown in the illustration. A pine board 
could be used in the same way. With a 


age might also be camou- 
flaged under such fabric covers. On a 
wall or door convenient to the sewing- 
machine there should be an osnaburg case 
with pockets for patterns, cards of tape, 
hooks and eyes, snaps and buttons. If 
hung with flat curtain-rods at top and 
bottom, it stays in shape and can easily 
be taken down and laundered. 

Osnaburg will stand almost unlimited 
tubbing, so care was taken to choose for 
use with it a cretonne that was fast to 
laundering as well as to light. Not only 
a gay life but along one is therefore to be 
expected from the artistic, inexpensive 
furnishings in this attic room. 


Ol ™/! 








The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 
nal will answer questions relating to the 
home—furnishing, child-care, recipes, can- 
ning, pickling, ete. 


Stamp, please. 





Osnaburg and cretonne give this room a homelike air 
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SUNSHINE- 


the best medicine 


LANTS grow spindling and unhealthy 
in appearance without sunshine. This 
fact we have long known, but it is only 
recently that we have learned how very 
valuable the sun’srays are in promoting 
healthy growth in children. Today sun- 
shine is called the greatest force in the 
world for keeping babies and young chil- 
dren well and strong, and there is no reason 
why every country child should not have 
his full quota of the health-giving rays. 
The sun’s rays 
when seen shining 
on a prism of 
glass show red, 
orange, _ yellow, 
green, blue, in- 
digo and violet. 
The heat rays of 
the sun are at the 
red end, the light 
rays at the violet. 
At either end are 
rays that can not 
be seen, but which 
are very valuable. 
Those at the vio- 
let end are called 
ultra-violet, and 


















not only give 
light but also 
possess qualities 
that are abso- 
lutely essential 
for life — and 
health to babies 
and growing 
children. 

These ultra- 
violet rays do 
not penetrate 
through glass 
nor through 
most clothing. 
For this reason, 
the sun must 
shine directly on 
the bare skin to 
be of greatest 
benefit—then 
the rays penetrate to every part of the 
body, building fine, healthy muscles and 
strong bones. 

Great care should be taken not to sun- 
burn the baby’s skin. So begin with a 
few minutes’ exposure each day, until 
that portion is thoroughly tanned. Start 
with the face, follow with arms and legs 
and finally expose the whole body. Pro- 
tect baby’s head with a cap and let older 
children wear a brimmed hat. 

Rickets, some symptoms of which are 
ill-shaped heads, pigeon breasts and bow- 
legs, can be prevented by sun-baths. 
Ultra-violet rays help give the child’s 
entire body increased vigor and strength. 

Rompers that are sleeveless, with deep- 
cut armholes and very low necks front 
and back, make excellent sun suits for 
children. 

For supplementing the ultra-violet rays 
when the sun is not shining or in rainy 
climates, cod-liver oil is a substitute. One- 
half teaspoon for a baby under a month 
old is the usual amount. This is increased 
until two teaspoons twice a day are given 
at four months. 
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» MAGNETISME! 


ONCE 


A PALE 
PERSONALITY 





OMEN marvelled . . . men were 4 
intrigued! Overnight the pale calla- _ 
lily had turned flaming peony. Now she 
was gay— bewitching — irresistible! 


She had discovered the allure of a fra- 
grancel Nowher parfum, her poudre— 
her every toiletry, breathes the exquisite 
Djer-Kiss fragrance—the inimitable par- 
fur that adds to prettiness the charm 
and mystery of “magnétisme”’! 
ALFRED H. Situ Co., Sole Importers 

Djer-Kiss Goiles “Water New York Paris Montreal Chicago Los Angeles 


er-Kiss 


2.00 
Kerkoff-Paris 
jer-Kiss Gale—fra- 
a iffon-soft . 3st 


“Dier-Kiss Gace Pow- 
der—petal-smooth . 














*Dier-Kiss “Rouge— 
six alluring shades. 5o¢ 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





This 
Liberal Trial 


at Hires’ Expense 


We invite you and your family and 
friends to join the millions who for 
50 years have been our patrons. 


To win your friendship we make this 
liberal offer: A free trial bottle of 
Hires Household Extract, sufficient to 
make 8 bottles of delicious, cooling 
root beer. 


All you add to Hires Extract are water, 
sugar and yeast. Then after it sets 
2 days, you're ready to offer your fam- 
ily and friends one of the finest bev- 
erages that can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers, you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing 
about 114c per bottle, as compared 
to the usual price of 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, ber- 
ries and herbs—Nature’s tonic and 
appetizing ingredients, richin 
vitamins. 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 

Household Extract, together with 

simple directions, by mailing the cou- 

pee at once—or order a full size 30c 
ttle from your dealer. 


<~ =—_mpeemmeamemw ew emew eR EE ——_  -— ~ 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY > 
Philadelphia, Pa. (F.J.8) B 
Please send me sample of . 

: 

. 

Hires’ : 
Household Extract . 

* 

: Name...........++ pndocdossdveccsocdisncocees > 
» 

Nr iSsinccnessrsersytovsncse ovens. . 
® 

SEES a ee > 

om ce _> 





Aunt SPlarriet Advises 


UR daughter plans to go to the city 
to find. work. What can we do to 
safeguard her in a strange place? P.H. L. 


First of all, insist that she earn enough 
money at some near-at-hand work to pay 
her expenses for several months in town, so 
she will be independent even if she should 
fail to find employment there at first. Of 
course, if you are financially able to provide 
the expense money, well and good, but if 
not, help her by means of some village or 
farm task to get at least $100 together. City 
expenses are high. 

Also plan to have her stay at the Y. W. C. 
A. or some other organization that super- 
vises, protects and aids young girls alone in 
the city. If possible, go with her on the first 
trip and see for yourself that no harm befalls 
her. Next insist that she does not deny 
herself good food, in order to buy flashy 
clothes, when she is bewildered by the sights 
and sounds of the city. ‘‘Three good and 
sufficient meals a day’’ must be the slogan if 
the girl wishes to keep healthy and succeed 
in business. 

Urge her to go the very first Sunday to 
church and add that protection to the Y 
help. A right start is highly essential, and 
most churches have a social program to help 
newcomers, also sound and sensible middle- 
aged persons to lend their aid to the lonely 
and unsophisticated. Of course, Daughter 
may have the idea that she is perfectly com- 
petent to take care of herself, but do not 
neglect to do all you can to safeguard her. 
The newspapers abound in crimes in which 
unsophisticated girls are the victims, and 
every girl should be warned, protected and 
aided as far as humanly possible when she 
leaves the home community for the city. 


HAT colors should a girl with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes and a pale 
complexion wear? What colors should a 
girl with medium-brown hair, brown eyes 

and pale complexion wear? 
Peggy and Polly. 

Always consider your eyes, hair, skin and 
size before choosing the color which will be 
the keynote of your costume. The age of 
the wearer should also be taken into consid- 
eration when selecting clothes. We find 
nowadays more and more of the older women 
wearing colors, but soft shades well grayed 
are best for those past their first youth. 

A clear skin makes it possible to wear more 
colors, so for economical as well as for artistic 
reasons we do well to spend time and thought 
on the care of the skin. A sallow or florid 
complexion calls for colors that hide these 
defects. With red blotches on the skin, greens, 
reds and rosy tints of neutral colors should 
be avoided, while with a sallow skin, blues 
in light tones, tans and yellows are best. 

Emphasize or ‘“‘high-light’” your best 
feature by matching it in color. Pretty 
brown eyes, if the skin is not too sallow, are 
made more lovely by a dress of brown the 
same shade. Soft and lustrous brown hair 





may be brought out by a georgette or jersey 
dress of the identical color. 

Dark blue is almost universally becoming 
to all of us, and we hear that this fall blues 
will be almost as smart as browns. 

The girl with pale-blue eyes has a real 
problem, because deep shades of blue tend 
to make the eyes look more pale and unin- 
teresting. Perhaps the best plan for these 
people is to pass by the eyes in planning a 
color scheme and to stress the hair or the 
skin if that is clear and lovely. 

White in all its purity is too trying for most 
of us except the very young to wear. Soft 
cream, pearl gray or flesh color is very much 
more becoming. 

Having decided on the background of 
color, the selection of trimming or color in 
the design is next. Different shades of the 
same becoming color are often very satis- 
factory. Sweater suits and flat crépe silk 
dresses are frequently trimmed in this way. 
Contrasts are also pleasing, touches of green 
on red, orange pipings on browns or black on 
white being good examples of this type. 
Remember always to use only a little of 
intense colors unless the costume is to be 
worn outdoors, where the bigness of the 
place makes a whole dress of bright color 
seem only a dot in the landscape. 


ILL you please tell what is meant 
by a “Hash” Meet? From Missouri. 
“‘Hash Meet”’ is the name used for a group 
of events brought together in one large com- 
petitive meet. The program might include 
events in running races, jumping, snap under 
bar, baseball throw, free throw for basket, 
checkers, chess, ping pong or other games 
and stunts. 

All contestants must take part in every 
event. Each event is run as a separate con- 
test, but several events may be run at the 
same time. Elimination tournaments are 
run whenever possible, as they bring places 
in a natural order. 

Ten places are honored in all events. The 
winner in each of the events receives ten 
points; the second, nine; the third, eight, 
etc. If there are less than ten places in the 
event, the last places get credit for the points 
they would naturally receive. After all 
events have been run, the points are totaled 
and the person receiving the highest number 
is winner. This makes an excellent program 
for any get-together affair, whether for 
church, school, Grange or club. As every 
one must take part, there are no wall- 
flowers. 

Hoop-rolling races for the very young are 
good, while the older folks enjoy ‘‘cow-call- 
ing contests’’ and races which require only 
the passing of articles down two long lines. 

For refreshments serve fruit cup and c 
it ‘fruit hash,” oatmeal or corn-flake drop 
cookies or ginger snaps, cocoa or lemonade. 





If you wish advice and suggestions on personal 
problems, write Aunt Harriet, enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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Moving the House 


How like the hulking frame of some sick thing— 
as s The house that life has given to stranger hands! 
How cautiously the tiles in criss-cross bands 
Are laid and joined. And now the ropes out- 
swing 

= From capstans where the horses grind a ring 
Of hoof-marks in the yellow earth. Commands 
Control the rollers where the foreman stands. 
And now the house moves forward by a string. 


Tomorrow it will be a home again, 

an A woman will be baking cakes and things, 
And curtains white will mark a window pane. 
The house will smile because a woman sings 
And children dance across the well-worn floor. 
Tomorrow Love will make it Home once more. 


Beth Cheney Nichols. 
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| The Great Situation 


*7al Continued from page 37 Ge¥ 


“T adore you, that’s all!” the girl 
faltered, and suddenly tears broke from 
her eyes. “I’ve adored you—from a dis- 
tance—for years. And since I met 
you 

“T fell deep in love with you at first 
sight.” 

“Oh, and I with you, wonderful man.” 

“Ah, I’m not wonderful. I’m a wrecked 
ship. I have no right to you,” Gaynor 
said. 

“Tf you walked on me, I should think 
myself happy!” Val exclaimed. Then she 
laughed in the midst of her tears, and he 
laughed, too, a happy, boyish laugh. 

“If that’s the case, I’m afraid I’ll have 
to bring you to your senses by marrying 
you!”’ 

With a new pang, Val remembered all 
that stood between them. If he had 
hated the story, what would he think of 
the play? And how he would despise her 
when he found out the truth, as he must! 

‘“‘We—we won’t talk about that—quite 
yet!’ she stammered. Her smile, with 
the tears still wet on her cheeks, was dis- 
—- “Let’s talk only about—about 
ove. 

“TIsn’t marriage the crown of love?” 
Gaynor asked. 

“IT don’t feel worthy of a crown from 


your hands,” the girl murmured. 

“You know it’s the other way round,” 
he insisted. ‘I—see here, darling child, 
if you do love me as you say, you'll let me 
buy you a ring tomorrow—a ring to be a 


keeper for another ring later on. You'll 
promise, won’t you?” 

“It’s because I love you too much, not 
because it’s not enough,” she persisted, 
“that I ask you—to wait. You told me 
just now that you didn’t mean to speak 
out tonight. Well—wait—just a little 
while, to be sure you love me enough.” 

“Enough for what?” he wanted to know. 

“Enough to—well, wait and—see.” 


Concluded in September 
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Baby Enters C ollege 


&7a) Continued from page 21 Ga 


girls, and so they decided she should be 
alone after her breakfast at 7.30 until her 
nap at 9.00, and again from 10.15 until 
11.30. Accordingly, the first day the girls 
put her in the pen and she cried all of the 
two periods. The second day she cried 
less. At the end of the week she was con- 
tented in the pen as long as some one was 
in theroom. After the second week she 
was very happy—in fact, quite expected 
to go into the pen during those hours. 

The following are only a few of the 

reasons a baby should be left to play in a 
pen: 

1. Helps to train the child to become 
self-sufficient. 

2. Teaches child self-direction in play 
and therefore he does not desire con- 
stant attention or amusement by 
adults. 

3. Insures mother freedom for work or 
rest, with assurance of child’s safety. 

4. If started at a very young age, the 
child can be trained to enjoy the pen. 


Oregon State College, at Corvallis, has 
two practise houses and one baby in each 
house. It seems better not to put two 
babies together in one house for the 
reason that the students are carrying full 
college work and this would make a bigger 
problem than any one girl could handle. 

Twenty years hence, when these col- 
lege babies are grown, we wonder if the 
will choose the same schools in which 
they spent part of their babyhood. 
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Even without previous experience 


Anyone can now make 
perfect Jams and Juvuns! 


HERE is no chance of failure— 
when you make your jams and 
jellies this modern, easy Certo way! 
And it is all so simple that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of before. 
In order to get a perfect jam or 
jelly texture you must have correct 
proportions of fruit or fruit juice, 
sugar, and that natural jellifying sub- 
stance which Nature herself makesand 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 


The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been re- 
sponsible for most of the jam and 
jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich 
in it; others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to jellify 
all the juice they contain, and all 


fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural * 
jellifying substance from fruit, te- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is 
Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit 
will now jell perfectly every time. 

And with only one minute’s boiling! 
This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruits, and the color and flavor 
are better—more nearly that of the fresh 
uncooked fruit. 

We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, 
and Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“TI strongly advise all 


their jams and jellies with 


It’s easier —Takes only 
one minute’s boiling. 


boiled away. 


’ 


Better Color— Not dark- 
housewives to make all ened by long boiling. 
Coes taco ont worry—Never fails 
It's economical — Fifty 
per cent more from given 
Tastes better—No flavor amount of fruit and no 
waste from failures.” 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and marmalades, 
and booklet besutifully illustrated in color showing new and 
interesting ways to serve them. Just mail the coupon. If you 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 














Certo Corporation, 743 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades, 
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RES, NO. 650 
Telling about ‘ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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AND POLL EVIL. — 10,00 horses 


ith Fleming’s 
Fisteform. $2.50 per aid, 
on’‘Home Treatment be Ldventosts Discare: 
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or not. Write for Book an 
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GET RID oF 
PARROWS 





Don’t let sparrows drive away the song birds, 
spread disease among your poultry and spoil 
your gardens. Send today for an Ever-Set Trap 
and catch an average of 20 sparrows every day. 
The new low price direct to you is $4.75 prepaid. 
Costs nothing to operate. Never fails to work. 
Lasts indefinitely. Your money back if you are 
not satisfied. More information mailed upon request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. B, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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“IDEAL” Brooders $6.90 Up 
Miller's ey Incuba- 
tors with the only original 

tented Egg Turnin 

rays. Sold on Money Bac 
Guarantee. Get bigger 
hatches, stronger chicks and 
magee fom of “IDEAL” incuba: 


a 4 W. MILLER Co. rei 


Rocktora, itlinots 















NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk”’ free to farmers. Address, 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
Free Trial. Hunting Horns, 
Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. 
KENNEL SUPPLY MO-27 HERRICK, ILL. 














This 2¢ That 


for the 
POULTRYMAN 


)R three years we have sold all our 
dressed poultry by telephone. We 


crate and fatten the chickens, and when 
they are ready to sell, we call the cus- 
tomers on our list. Generally within an 
hour we have sold all the chickens that we 
can dress at one time. We began selling 
our Leghorn broilers this way, but now 
we sell all our cull hens as well. 
Since we began using the telephone to 


do our selling, we have never had to 
sell poultry alive. Last year we sold 
about 200 broilers, and all the old hens. 
We got 40 cents a pound for most of the 
broilers, and could have sold four times 
as many. We got from 30 to 35 cents a 
pound for the old hens, and had no 
trouble to sell them all. 


The same hens would have brought 
only 15 cents a pound alive. Of course, 
I deliver them, but I take them in 
when I am going to town any way, 
so the delivery item does not count 
for much. Were Ge 





The seeds of daubentonia, a shrub quite 
common in the Gulf States, are poisonous 
to poultry. The shrub, also known as 
coffee berry, has compound leaves, and 
reddish or scarlet flowers resembling pea 
blossoms. Seed pods resemble pods of 
the locust or bean. 

In Florida ‘tests, five birds were fed 
nine seeds each, and three of the birds 
died. The other two that were poi- 
soned recovered, but died later when 
the number of seeds was doubled. 
Seeds are only about one-fourth inch 
long. 





Chicken thieves are up against this pro- 
gram in Delta county, Colo.: Every 
chicken and turkey branded, brands listed 
with officers and poultry dealers of Delta 
and nearby counties. 





Know how to handle pullets in fall? 
An article in September gives you just 
this information. Watch for it. 


CZ 2 


Culling the Flock 


*Za) Continued from page 14 Ow 


the birds can be handled or transferred 
elsewhere in the crates. 

A handy hurdle, for use indoors to guide 
chickens into catching-crate, is shown. It 
consists of two panels hinged together. 
The length of short panel is three feet and 
the long ‘one is six feet. Both are 30 
inches wide. 

A catching-hook is another convenience 
needed by every poultry-keeper. The one 
shown on page 13 is made of No. 6 or 7 
hard or spring-steel wire and a piece of 
broom handle. Total length is five feet. 
The hook is carefully bent as shown. The 
exact size depends on size of chickens to 
be caught. 


oie | 7 








The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions on 
any phase of poultry-raising—how to feed 
the pullets, treatment for lice and mites, 
diseases, etc. Stamp, please. 














Right NOW — if you act quick!— 
you have a chance to see and USE 











Cream Separator. In the NEW Melotte you NOW 
have a greater ay ny and all- satisfac- 
tion than was ever known before. 


Dont t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need one cent tor 4 Months af: 
ou receive the NEW Melotte yes Price 
Write today 


ay NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Ty 
EE Book and Special Offer. 


Eee MEU SEPanAToR, 2 5,5 0.8. Mer. 












FOR INFLAMED JOINTS 


Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula andinfectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You\\\ 
ean work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free. 

From onr files: ‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw earthing yield 


to treatment so quick! not 
be without Absorbine. me 


ABSORBINE 




























TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


. F. YOUNG, Inc. Lyman St., Springfield 








Horse works while being treated with “‘Save-the- 
Horse.” Ends SPAVIN, thoropin, curb, splint, 
strained tendon, shoe boil, capped hock, high ring- 
bones—money-back guarantee. Successful for more 
than 36 years. Easy to use. 

FREE veterinary book, illustrated, successfully used 
by 500,000 farmers, tells choasty bes how to diagnose and 


treat 62 kinds of lameness. FREE. Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL Co. 
321 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists can supply “Save-the-Horse”—or, we ship 
direct, postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 


SEND NO MONEY: tare CHICIS 








We i, Lest oO. D. ond FY ny 100% live delivery. a: 
ona] Br nghborne 8c; horns Bd. Rocks, 
uc: Bat iat ag ft Bock Buff Orp., we We a 


Whe an nd Bult Minorcas R. C. Reds Light Brahmas, l4c; Mixed, 
7c; heavy mixed, 8c. Orders for 50 vchicks one cent more, 25 chicks: 
two cents more per chick. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, GoxFJ, Silver come, f ind. 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass. 








hens and males now half 
price. Thousands of eight- 
week- ae cee. Also baby 
chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock 
egg bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. Geo. B. Ferris, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








> NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

“ er, Worms. Most for cost. 

i Two cans satisfactory for 

$ eB Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohic. 


CHI G6? UP. ins sna ts 't0.000 een 
week. 12 varieties State Accredited. 


Our l6thseason. Free catalog 
BOOTH FARMS, Gox 513 CLINTON, MISSOURI 


merece CHICKS. C. 0. D. Fez fns ae 
: peso heed. Write for catalog. Reference, 


HATCHERY, 356 W. 4th St. LEXINGTON. KY. 
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The Worst Conva- 
lescent 


za) Continued from page 33 Ga 


“Remembered I didn’t see those X-ray 
pictures you mentioned,” he said. 

“That’s right, you didn’t,” and Tad 
began a hopeless search for them in the 
drawers of his desk. 

Meantime, Bone was furtively turning 
the dial to a number fixed in his memory. 


Promptly at thirty seconds past five by 
his watch, he pulled out the switch. In- 
stantly an announcer’s voice was heard 
galloping: 


’Merican Can sev’two 
sev’ty seven-eights sev’one ’n’ a quarter 
’Merican Drug fourteen thirteen’n’a quar- 
ter thirteen’n’a quarter An’conda fif’- 
six’n’ a 


UT what the low, or the closing, of 

this first of the coppers on the list, the 
anxious investor never knew. Outside 
the Home for Convalescents, one of Mr. 
Bone’s street-cars was whizzing by; and 
inside, the rock-crusher broke loose as 
though titanic gears were being stripped 
and the universe were crashing into junk. 
Above the maelstrom of planets screeching 
and colliding, Mr. Bone roared: 

“What's that, what’s that?” He 
snatched Tad by the collar. “Are you 
doing that?” 

Tad, who had stopped looking for the 
non-existent X-rays, hotk his head. “It’s 
interference,”’ he shouted. 

“Interference? Who dares interfere? 
What low-lived scoundrel » 

But already the racket was subsiding, 
and the announcer’s voice breaking 
through. He was among the D’s, having 
finished with the C’s and the coppers 
that begin with C, and Bone waited 
tensely, to hear what Kennecott was 
doing, but again the fiend that rode the 
ether came howling, and filled the room 
with hideous clamor. Tad jumped up 
and shut off the radio, and the room was 
magically quiet once more. 

“Tt’s too much for you,” he said. 

“But look here, I got to hear——” 

“You can’t, though. You see how it is. 
Besides, that racket would soon turn this 
whole institution into a lunatic asylum.” 
“But what causes it? Why can’t it be 
stopped? You say you don’t know. Well, 





it’s an outrage. Any man that’s respon- 
sible, damme, ought to be fried in his own 
grease! He ought——” 


“Please, Mr. Bone. You'll injure your 
arteries. But—tell you what I'll do. 
I'll lend you the set—send it over to 
your room—if you'll promise not to use 
it in the daytime. For some reason the 
interference happens only in the daytime 
but of an evening you can tune in an 

enjoy yourst a 

Bone accepted. But if he hoped to get 
a market broadcast at night he would be 
disappointed, as Tad knew quite well. 


EVERTHELESS, Old Bone kept the 
radio throughout the remaining two 
weeks of his stay, and every evening he 
tuned in, even though he soon learned to 
hope for no coppers on any program. Once 
Tad.happened in on him at the beginnin, 

of a “Sunshine message for shut-ins” an 

for a moment it isckisd as though the 
shut-in would wreck the radio. He spoke 
of “standardized uplift” with very deep 
feeling. It seemed, too, that he had con- 
ceived an abiding hatred for chatty voices 
who would sell him, between musical 
selections, plumbing supplies, an apart- 
ment house or a permanent wave. The 
symptoms were unmistakable. All un- 
wittingly, Oliver M. Bone was developing 
the rabies of an incurable radio fan. An- 
other evening his daughter surprised him 
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Vi ave 
“00407 Coleman 


Don't Accept Imitations—see that the 
name ‘‘Coleman’’ ison all the Mantles 
you buy! The genuine High Power 
leman Mantles are made especially 
for Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
Lanterns, just the right size, right 
texture, right shape to give you better 
light and longer service. Coleman Man- 
tles give the beautiful brilliance that 
has made these lamps and lanterns VARA 
famous. Protected by U. S. Patent. VOCE ANTOT TOA 
Most economical mantles you can use AAAAAAAAARRRRARA 
—best by every test! Price only 10¢ WAAAK 
each. Buy them by the box (1 y Kant 
$1)—at your dealers. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los_ ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, CanaDa (2570) 
































ONE WINDMILL 
for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. : 
If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor /}/\\\\ 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. yA 
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The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and ¥ My, 
‘» better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and ¥~ ¢ r. 
so well made that thereisnothingtoget out of ‘«’ m0 y). ‘e 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will A dN Pap 

always have fresh water when you want it. 4 4\ & 
Froas ‘yz. AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago ~<*%:-3— -S#». . 

Dallas DesMoines Oakland Kansas City Minneapolis sae SO 








WE PAY FREIGHT 


~ » 
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s 3 

PRICE INCLUDES ¢ scans, 6 bath, 2 
all highest quality lumber cut to Price $895, 
fit, doors, windows, stairs, inte- p's. TY 
rior woodwork, lath, shingles, g1483 
hardware, glass, paints, nails, etc., 
complete. Plans FREE. Mate- 
rials fully guaranteed. Monthly 
payments if desired. We pay 
freight and deliver materials to 
your station. 


BUY AT 
WHOLESALE! 


Get all materials direct from mill and make 
four big savings 6n your home! Mill-cut lum- 
ber saves you 40% labor, 30% on materials. 
Not portable. Sturdy, substantial, permanent 
homes. 31 years square dealing behind Liberty 
guarantee. Amazing new plan—examine ma- 
terials 5 days on your own lot before you pay! 


“Saved $1000” 


says Mrs. Coombs. “Believe I saved $500 by 
buying from you,”’ writes B. A. Anderson. 
Mr. Davis saved ‘‘between $1,000 and $1,500’ 

on his Liberty home. You can do as well. Get 
new Book of Homes with full details. Address 


LIBERTY HOMES je"Se tay ny, mic. 


p No Extra 
HANDSOME BIG BOOK OF HOMES 


bes to ion poles, photepreghe empeaite, voon Yodan 
ec SK ee eK ww ewe we wee 
j LIBERTY HOMES, Lewis Mfg. Co., 

| Dept. 38-H, Bay City, Mich. 

I Please send me your new book of Liberty 
} Homes, also complete details of your 
j Dian, FREE. 
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EDWARDS acorina 
“ay 


BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 

, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 

ing and Material Book No. 
se FREE am 151 and for Garage Book. 
WARDS MFG. Co. 
801-851 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


rit Pay Your Bills 


ive you a steady income 











for e rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Fullorsparetime. You 
don’t invest one cent, just be 
my local partner. Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 
Sedan I furnish and distribute 
teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. I furnish everything, including 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality products. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat A wpe 
Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- 
son I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing ay for your locality. Write or Wire 


. W. VAN DE MARK 


mice 772-HE, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Gee 
rpyright 1928 by the Health- O Quality Products Co.) 









W. T. Greathouse writes: 

Pn y received yesterday. I 

ved $30.00 in buying from 

a4 ’* Our new cut prices are 
way below others—and 

Freight 
Write for our new 1928 cut price 
the dollars you save. 


cal 
150 lo ble lvanized, open 
hearth wire. and paints. 


a) = 
IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 17€2 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEN 
WANTED 


ay Farm Journal can use a few 
more reliable, steady men with 
cars, who are not afraid of bad 
weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 

For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving mame, address, age, and 
phone number, 




















farm arm Journal Department 
Washington Squar: 2012 Tribune Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. ioage, 
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in an overwrought state as he was dialing 
out a station. 

“T don’t care,” he said to her, defiantly. 
“T don’t like an accordion, and I don’t 
care who knows it.’”’? The darling thought 
he was being sacrilegious toward high- 
brow music. “I know what I like,” he 
muttered. 

“I’ve brought Harvey,” chirped the 
girl, and as usual Mr. Bone finished up 
the evening figuratively foaming at the 
mouth. 


HE two weeks up, and the Home’s 

Worst Convalescent at large again, Tad 
received Dr. Mueller’s thanks for hazard- 
ous service, and returned to what he 
humorously called his private practise. 

To those desperate radio 
dealers, Runkle & MclIn- 
tosh, he could only report 
that Mr. Bone had been 
exposed to radio infection, 
but that the subject was 
rhinoceros-hided. 

Meantime Tad called one 
evening at the Bone man- 
sion to inquire regarding his 
patient, as was only proper. 
Henrietta received him. 

“Oh, doc—tor!” she ex- 
claimed, her voice doing a 
silvery arpeggio. She did 
not remove her hand at 
once, and the lively blue 
eyes held his for just two 
seconds longer than was 
necessary. 

Dr. Carlin said ‘Pulse’ 
very soberly, and just as soberly she let 
him hold her soft wrist. Likely she knew, 
as well as he did himself, that he was 
taking the count. Still, he was glad that 
he had come. It did not seem to be 
Harvey’s night to call. 

I don’t know what is the matter with 
Dad,” she said, presently. ‘He can’t 
seem to relax. After a good supper he 
used to settle down with his cigar and the 
market page, and be as blissfully lost to 
the world as a bear having its winter nap. 
But now—” she flung up her hands 
—“but now there’s something missing 
—and the trouble is—he doesn’t know 
what itis. He just paces up and down, , up 
and down Sh’sh, he’s coming!” 

Oliver M. Bone strode in from the 
library. His cigar was clamped in his 
mouth and his paper in his fist. 

*“Tt just struck me,” he boomed at his 
daughter, ‘“‘what it is I can’t get used to. 
It’s—’’ then he perceived his daughter’s 
guest, and all but jumped at him. “You 
—you’re to blame—you with your radio!’’ 
he shouted. “But I'll be—I’ll—I’ll be 
everlastingly hashed into fish-bait before 
I’ll have one of the cussed things in the 
house!’’ 

Yet he did, and the very next day, as 
Tad learned from Henrietta when he 
telephoned to inquire after his patient’s 
health. He wouldn’t go to the hated 
local dealers, but had ordered a set by 
airplane from San Diego. 

“And a happy family the four of them 
were,”’ chirruped Henrietta. 

Tad grinned thoughtfully. The rock- 
crusher was not active evenings, but wait 
until Sunday morning when Mr. Bone 
would settle himself before his nice new 
expensive radio—wait until the first street- 
car should be passing the Bone mansion! 


N Monday afternoon Tad went down- 
town to confer with Runkle & MclIn- 
tosh, and at Third and Main Streets 
walked into a confusion of stalled traffic. 
Automobiles, street-cars and pedestrians 
were backed up in four directions. Be- 
hind him phe A a clear young voice, 
and there was Henrietta, and also Harvey 
and an imposing matron with decisive lips 
who must necessarily be Mrs. Oliver M. 
Bone, just back from Honolulu. The 





three had abandoned the Bone limousine. 

“Oh, what do you think?” Henrietta 
effervesced happily. “Dad has been 
pinched, and the chief phoned us to 
please hurry down and take him off the 
police.” 

“Henrietta!” pronounced her mother, 
but Henrietta caught Tad’s arm and 
raced him along with them. 

They shouldered through to the corner, 
and here, in the middle of the intersection 
of the city’s two most congested streets 
they discovered Mr. Bone, who stood 
there and looked wearied while two traffic 
officers, three roundsmen and a sergeant 
of police argued with him. They couldn’t 
understand why he must walk the tracks, 
looking for a lost pin or something, and 

block his own street-cars 

and stop traffic and—— 

“T tell you,” said Mr. 
Bone, “‘that I am inspecting 
the bonding of the rails.” 

All right, but if he must 
do track-walking, why 
couldn’t he do it 

“T tell you,” said Mr. 
Bone, ‘“‘that here is where 
the interference is probably 
the worst.” 

._ “Interference?” groaned 
the sergeant, amid _ the 
honking of a hundred auto- 
mobile horns. He’d say it 
was the worst. 

“No, no,” said Bone, in 
disgust. ‘“That’s not inter- 
ference. I mean the rock- 
crusher.”” He looked them 

squarely in the eye. ‘The damn thing, 

he said, ‘busted in on me just when the 
detective story over KQZ was getting the 
mystery solved, and now I don’t know who 

did commit that murder. I’d have killed 

somebody myself, and when I called in 

experts and they said it was the rock- 
crusher—my own street-cars 

“But Mr. Bone, if you'll let your 
street-cars get out of the way here , 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Bone, ‘‘I got to 
test the bonding.” 

In the dense front line of spectators Tad 
felt his hand seized and given a rapturous 
squeeze, and Henrietta whispered 

“Isn’t he just priceless!”’ 











UT Henrietta’s mother frowned. She 

suspected, and was likely correct, that 
some malicious joker and not the police 
had decoyed her to this disgraceful scene. 
She wanted only not to be recognized, but 
pracy & the prospective son-in-law of her 
own choosing, mistook the biting of her 
decisive lips for indignation over the way 
her husband was being treated. All of 
Harvey’s brawn swelled sympathetically 
and indignantly. Worse yet, Henrietta 
was nudging him. 

“Why don’t you do something? You 
stand >t gawk and let them oe my 
poor father!’ 

Harvey strode between the cops and 
Mr. Bone, and he spoke to the cops. 

“Uh,” ‘he state very dignified and 
severe, “I am Mr. Bennin ton-Waddell, 
and I insist that you—Uh, you just 
stop abusing Henrietta’s poor father, 
that’s all.” 

He heard a roar behind him, and it 
was Mr. Bone. He could do nothing but 
roar and gurgle. Words failed. 

Fifty more automobile horns were 
blowing, and fire-engine sirens could be 
heard up Fourth Street. Three more 
traffic men bounced into the circle as 
Old Bone found his voice. 

“Jug that—that adenoid prune,” he 
roared, “or I’ll see it costs every one of 
your jobs!” He seized Harvey’s collar 
himself, and bundled him into the arms of 
four police, Harvey aiming a futile swing 
at Tad’s jaw as they plowed their way out 
of the jam. 

Mrs. Bone looked icily at her daughter. 
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She was a woman of insight. ‘Henrietta!’ 
she began. 

But Henrietta was dancing over to her 
father, throwing an encouraging nod to 
the police sergeant. ‘It’s all mght, Chief,” 
she said. ‘I'll get him away.” To her 
father she handed a long, thick envelope. 

“See what’s inside, Dad, that’s all.” 

Bone drew a sheaf of papers from the 
envelope. They were closely typewritten, 
with frequent tabulations. A_ heading 
caught his eye and he began reading. He 
kept on reading. Still reading, he turned 
away absent-mindedly. The crowd 
opened a lane for him, and he put the 
papers in his pocket and quickened his 
steps toward the executive offices of 
Municipal Traction. The cops heaved a 
great sigh of relief. The street-cars could 
move again. Soon 
everything was 
moving again. 


OW what,” 

asked Henri- 
etta as she rejoined 
Tad Carlin, ‘‘was 
the magic in that 
envelope that you 
told me to give 
Dad?” 

“Something he 
wanted very much; 
only,” said Tad, 
“he was too stub- 
born to ask for 
them.”’ 

They were the 
findings of the radio engineers as to the 
reason for the rock-crusher, and the cure. 
And before the following Sunday morning, 
before Mr. Bone should again settle him- 
self with cigar and Sunday morning paper 
to tune in his radio, the screeching demon 
of the ether was forever silenced. 

Even on Saturday evening, Mr. MclIn- 
tosh, of Runkle & McIntosh, called Dr. 
Carlin on the ’phone. 

“Lad, you’ve done it! You sure have 
done it! Notice your reception out there? 
Sweet, eh? Yes, sir, you bet, Old Bone 
has started putting in the filters. No 
more rock-crusher—it’s simply heaven. 

“But what I wanted to say) is, the 
royalties are about to start. Yes, sir, on 
every set any of us sell near a car line dur- 
ing the next twelve months from date 
you get your 5 per cent gross, all accord- 
ing to contract. And I would no be sur- 
prised if there might be some patients 
among the radio fans.” 


UT a patient even now was entering 
Tad’s waiting-room, and he hung up. 


“Doc—tor,”’ said this patient, tilting 
back her head, “‘please—I think there’s 
a cinder.” 


The doctor looked into one eye, and 
then the other. 

“No, Miss Bone,”’ he said, “there’s no 
cinder.” 

“No?” she echoed, tantalizing him. 
“Oh, now I remember, it’s my arm— 
a sort of crick in the joint.” 

Tentatively she lifted one arm, and 
then the other, trying to decide which 
arm it was, and flicking him appealing 
glances from under the brim of a floppy 
hat. Abruptly Tad turned from her and 
opened the outer door, and there he stood, 
holding the door open for her. It was his 
formal manner of ushering out a patient, 
but his face was white. 

“Miss Bone,”’ he said, bowing. 

Perhaps the look on his face made her 
glad, but if so, it did not make her glad 
enough to wish to see it there a moment 
longer. 

“Oh, do stop picking on us Bones!” she 
cried. “I really came here to ask you to 
drop in on us this evening. If my poor 
daddy doesn’t have some one he can talk 
radio to ‘4 

“T should think,’ said Tad, dryly, 
“that Mr. Bennington-Waddell——” 











She laughed, and it was the happiest 
kind of a laugh. 

“Haven’t you heard,” she demanded, 
“haven’t you heard that Dad put his foot 
down?” 

“His foot?” 

“Once my dad does put his foot dow,” 
Henrietta went on, “why, even Mumsy 
gets wise and side-steps.”’ 

“Yes?” murmured Tad, politely. 

“And so,” said Henrietta, “I had a 
hunch. I had a hunch that if Dad darling 
could only get to know Harvey at his true 
worth he would—would ag 

“Put his foot down?” 

“Yes, and—”’ she~crinkled her nose 





at him—‘“and now it is down. If any- 
body so much as says ‘Harvey’ to 
him——’”’ 

“So that was 


why,” Tad cut in 
eagerly, “why you 


“Why I brought 
Harvey to the 
Home to cheer him 
up, why I let you 
steal the newspaper 
out» of dear Har- 
vey’s pocket, why I 
nagged him into 
—s my poor 
ather from the 
cops 

“And 
mother?” Tad in- 
quired, anxiously. 

Henrietta cast 
down the blue eyes, and pretended to dab 
them with a small blue handkerchief. 
“Poor Mumsy,”’ she said, “has resigned 
herself to doing without a Bennington- 
Waddell as a social asset.”’ 

Dr. Carlin carefully closed the outer 
door, and came and stood before her. 

“Then the engagement—your engage- 
ment to that 4 

For reply she held up her hand with the 
tips of dainty fingers and thumb together, 
and it was as though she were holding 
thistle down between them. But sud- 
denly fingers and thumb flew apart, and 
“Poof!” went her pursed cherry lips as 
she blew the thistle down into the air. 

‘‘Henrietta—come here!” 

“Yes, Doc—tor.”’ 

“Now,” said Dr. Carlin, “we'll have 
another look for that cinder. But first, I 
think an anesthetic 

“Yes?” she asked, her eyes widening 
star-like up at him. “Yes, yes?” 

“An anesthetic,” he said, firmly, and 
kissed her. 

Neither of them remembered any more 
about the cinder. 

THE END 
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Rye for Fall Pasture 


WE have found rye excellent for fall 
pasture. It is not quite so good as 
rape for fattening hogs, but where anly 
growth is desired it does very well. Cattle, 
horses and sheep eat rye pasture readily, 
and do very well on it. 

To get the best results with rye for fall 
pasture, it should be sown rather early. 
On corn ground, if the corn stands up well, 
a one-horse drill can be used to good ad- 
vantage in getting the rye sown at an 
early date. This is especially advisable 
when the corn is to be put into the silo, as 
the rye will then be large enough to use 
for pasture as soon as the corn is off. 
Usually late in July or early in August is 
a good date to sow rye for pasture. 

tock can be turned into the rye as soon 
as it covers the ground well. If a crop of 
grain is expected the following season, 
rye should not be pastured too heavily, 
nor should the livestock be left on the 
field during wet weather. DF, 
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Make’ 52 “Extra 


A Week ~the year round 
like R.S. Atkins, Maryland 


D He does it just 
in his “spare time” / 
W, R.S. Arxrns, Harford 
$ Co., MARYLAND, has ¥5 






avera over $52.00 © 
Weekly CASH PAY 
from his sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Hedges, Vines 
and Rose Bushes 
during all of the 
pest year. Yet his 
territory is simply ordinary farmin 
country—not extra fine fruit land. 


Healthful Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay Weekly 


Write us TODAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities thatour Great Advertising 
Campaign —reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK — you are PAID WEEKLY. 
The work is healthful, pleasant and PROFIT- 
ABLE. Don’t| et your neighbor beat you to 
this MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 


Apply At Once 
Address Box S. W. 112 
Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


769692 


R. S. ATKINS 
Maryland 


769-699 S9: 


At LOUISIANA, MO. 112 Years 





YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S. W. 112 F. J., 8-28 


! 

Louisiana, Mo. i 
Send me FACTS about how 1 can MAKE ! 
EXTRA MONEY WEEKLY taking orders : 
! 









for Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc. 





The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.15 orn toting” 


Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 151, Lincoln, Illinois 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three thi; de- 

Bisck Plantain and Crab Graas. 

In one a we clipper help 

Yoar dealer id have be 

ia Soy State iste 

Clipper Mig. Co., Inc. 
Dixon, Ill. 


ARM FENCE 
1 Gontee Toace Pretgnt 


id in Ill. tien 
18 cents in lowa, ete. 108 
From F. 





































Right thing when 
we came fo 


CANADA 


Better Land 

meee Crops. 
er Returns 

Lower Taxes 


? 


For free literature on Farm - 
tunities write nearest - 
edian Government Information 





Omaha: A. E. Pilkie. Dept. B-25, 
F we Black. Dep B-25 
‘argo: . E. Black, Dept. B-25, 
117 Robert St. 
Syracuse: C. E. S. Smith, Dept. B-25, 
301 E. Genesee St. 
Detroit: F.W. Kerr, Dept. B-25, 


O Jefferson Ave., E. 


= 





$100.00 Freight Prepaid 

pane” to any station East of 
Omaha, N of Cin- 
cinnati, West of Buffalo 
for a HESS WELDED 
STEEL PIPELESS FUR- 
NACE large enough for 
6 or 8 rooms, including 
register and connecting 


i} 
Raves any fuel, abso- 
lutely leak-proof— in- 
stalled by any handy 
terms— payments may begin Oct 
ober ist. Now is chance before the 
busy rush season begins. 

48 page booklet free on request. 

Send sketch of your house for our free 
plan, showing how to heat it. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1210 South Western Avenue, Chicago 












fn business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
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7 Please tell me how I can make more money & 
Name 
’ 2 
i Address. ———— §j 
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Stanley cSutton’s Sory 


in the national contest and 





N 1917, Stanley Sut- 
ton, a twelve-year- 
old Delmarva farm 


boy, would wander 
down to the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay and follow 
the ships on their way to 
sea with a longing eye. 

“Some day,” he would 
say, ‘I’m going to cross the 
Atlantic.” But, on re- 
turning home and getting 
busy with the chores, hope 
would fade away. 

The boy’s devotion to 
the cows on the home 
farm, and his diligence 
about the business of milk- 
ing, however, were destined 
to make his dream of a 
trip to Europe come true. 
In 1926 Stanley had be- 
come such an outstanding 
boy’s-club judge of dairy 





judged in competition with 
ngland. In 1926 our 
judging team won first 
onors in the state contest 
and two members won 
places on the 1926 state 
team which placed second 
in the national contest. In 
1927 we had on our team the 
highest-scoring individual 
in the state contest, with 
our team in third place. 
“Our membership is in- 
creasing in spite of the fact 
that dairying is in its in- 
fancy in Kent county. Club 
work has not been all work 
and no play. Each year a 
short course is held at the 
University of Maryland for 
club folks. 


All-Round Experience 








cattle that he became a 
member of the national 
judging team which went —mem 
to England to compete for 
international honors. 

Last year Stanley was 
one of the winners in the 4-H leadershi 
contest conducted by The Farm Journal, 
and the story of his experiences as a local 
club leader is printed below. 

If you’re a 4-H club leader, you may 
have an equally interesting story to 
tell. If so, do not fail to enroll in 
the 1928 4-H leadership contest. 
Open until October 27, 1928. Better 
get busy if you wish to take part in 
this contest. 


Stanley’s Experiences 
in Club Work 


BEGAN club work 

in 1917, when I 
raised an acre of corn. 
I continued in corn- 
club work, steadily in- 
creasing my yield and 
constantly improving 
the seed each year. In 
1923 I joined the calf 
club. I had been in- 
terested in cattle for 
several years, and had 





Sailing for England 


pion judging team of 
America the first time in 1923 as a 












I HAVE attended this 
short course eight con 3ec- 
of cham- utive years and have been 
sent to Camp Vail twice— 
member of a demonstration 
team, when we were demonstrating “The 
Production of Clean Milk,’ and in 1925 
representing Maryland in “The Interna- 
tional 4-H Leaders’ Training School.’ 
Besides these trips, I have been on various 
judging trips in Maryland, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, and at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. 

“T can truthfully say that all I have 
has come to me through club work. 
It has helped me to choose my voca- 
tion and I think the friendships 
alone that come out of the various 
camps and meetings are 
worth far more than 
one could put into such 
work. I thoroughly 
enjoy being a local 
leader. I get as much 
benefit from the work 
as the other boys, and 
I’m sure the calf club 
is doing wonders for 
Kent dairymen as well 
as for the boys.” 


Cc-Z 2 








been a member of the 
Kent county judging 
team for three years. 

“In 1923 I showed 
my calf at the state fair and at the National 
Dairy Show. In 1924 I showed the same 
heifer at the state fair. I helped our 
county agent with the club that year and 
was appointed local leader of our club in 
1925. 

“T was a member of the Kent dairy- 
cattle judging team in 1925 and won a 
place on the state team which judged at 
the National Dairy Show that year. 
Maryland came out first, and the Mary- 
land team was sent to England in 1926, 
to judge in competition with the English 
team. 

“My club is the ‘Kent 4-H Clover Calf 
Club.’ The members are boys rangin, 
in age from 12 years to 21 years, all of 
whom own one or more dairy animals. 
Most of the boys own purebred stock, 
but a few own good grades. We have 
been organized for several years and are 
running very smoothly at present. The 
boys take a big interest in their work, 
and while we are fighting against great 
odds, such as non-T.B.- herds, un- 
profitable cows and the like, we are 
accomplishing a good deal and are looking 
forward to greater things. 

“In 1925, one member of our club was 
a member of the state team which won 


When Stanley started club 
work 


HE second national 

4-H Club camp now 
is history. Over 200 
campers attended the gern, Ale 
and girls from most of the states. The 
camp was held on the Department of 
a a grounds at Washington, D. C. 
The delegates, besides getting training in 
club leadership, saw many beautiful and 
historical buildings and places. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,722; 862 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
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dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia. Pa 
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| For Bird-Lovers 


‘Birds Eat “Bugs 

















EARLY all our feathered friends eat 
insects, but few people realize the 
enormous number of insects that are fed 
by the parent birds to their young. Nor 


do we realize the size of some of the in- 
sects that are forced down the throats of 
the youngsters. Look at the size of the 
insect about to be fed by a field-sparrow 
to her young. 
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Remarkable Heronry 

















N this tree are 27 heron nests and 87 
young herons. And the tree, a giant 
hemlock, is close to a highway where a 
million cars pass yearly. Now, who says 
birds are shy? 

This tree is in Stanley Park (which is a 
bird sanctuary), Vancouver, B. C. Donald 
Gilligham, a young ornithologist, climbed 
a neighboring tree at great risk and took 
this photo 

No nest is directly above another. F. D. 


cn > 
Have You Signed This? 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can fe the club. 
913,831 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 




















A real money-saving What price paint? This factory offer af- af- 
opportunity to buy qual- Mec fords you a tremendous saving on the 


ity paints at this amazingly usual cost of painting your house and 
low factory price of $1.98 pe barns. Paint that covers as much 
alion. BESSEMER QUALITY surface and does it as well as any paint made! 
AINTS are guaranteed by a manu- WeGive You 90 Days to Pay 
You can paint now and pay 


* 1? 
facturer whose name is worthy of the — 
later. Give us the dimen- 


utmost confidence. 

Made in 24 Beautiful Shades sions of your buildings 
—including outside and inside white, ad/ at this and we will tell you just 
one low price! Our best quality paint, the well known how much paint you 
BESSEMER brand, that will not peel, crack or blister. need. You have 90 days 
Flows easily under the to pay. 

brush, covers 300 sq. ft. 
two coats to the gallon. 








ONLY 


= hs 


PER GALLON 


Guaranteed 3 to § Years 


A reputation gained over a period of 50 
years in the manufacture of quality paints 
and varnishes stands behind this guarantee 
of 3 to 5 years wear. 


Write for Color Card Today! 


Bessemer Paint Products Co. 
Bessemer Avenue Dept. BP-11 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


' MAKES RED | 
STOVINK ste rae ary t 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to ‘ PaaS ee » 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask Maen ar a5 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. «x CINCINNATI 
Laboratory et, 


sohmnen’s Ua . P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. Y scoors 17. 


Buy Direct ——/ \. This 6 Room Home 


From Mill! —~ $1924 


“The Albia’’ 


& om % By 
ase phat a 
$1924 
Also 
Garages, 
Hog and 
Poultry 
Houses 


















Build Plan-Cut—Save 30% Labor! FREE 
Get our low wholesale prices 
before you build. We furnish 
oon lete lumber cut to plan al 
1; blue-print plans free with | grmabuterpo nt rey «ic 
oer aoe rae 2 (te P. 7 House 6 zal “* 1305 Gordon Street 
1 oultry 9— 
they save $200 to $2,000. One guar Planned for sun- ¢ :" Davenport, Iowa 
anteed price covers all—no extras. shine, warmth 149} en pear erg tener aang 
We also supply lumber and building and ventilation send Books. I am interested in 
material Others ad 










for any job. Write for free as low | Ome Homes *“D Parm Buildings 
estimate! 160 PogoBeck C Building Material 
Gordon-VanTine eget, | So a 


ee 


a } Address... 











PLAN-CUT Buildings iat j 
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DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 


and 
SPRAY 
MAS K 


WHENEVER you 
use dangerous 
chemicals in spraying or treating 
seed, guard against possible injury 
to your lungs and throat! Dr. 
Willson’s Dust and Spray Mask 
gives protection. Also useful in 
threshing and for other dusty 
work. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to 
us and we will send itc.o.p. Willson 
Goggles, Inc., 201 Washington St., 
Reading, Pa., U.S. A. 


Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray Masks are recom- 
mended by Du Pont in using large quantities of 
their S Seed Disinfectant Dusts. 


your old tires 
are wortn ., 

| money 
DONT THROW | . 


THEM AWAY: 














National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. = 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change, increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
from tire trouble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 
merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 
ritory. Write for price list, samples and special agents 
Proposition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas J 


WITTE Engines 


50 New Features. Years ahead of old style 
Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 
Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2 to 30 H-P. 
fo ‘est Terms. Catalog Free, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


62C Oakland Avenue, KAN CITY, Mo. 
isze Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ever» garden lover and grow- 

erof fiowers, fruit and vegetables 

for home or market is offered 

t help to success in Audel’s 

Growers Guides 
wom —Just Out! A complete library of 


en answers, plans, hints, 





























discoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 


etegarden- 

for. Beautifully illustrated 
3 pages. 4 vols; price 

le$1 a month. { terested 


+3 ~ fin 
Fe your 
write today for Garden 
: Theo. Aude! & Co., 
A: York, Dept gc4i 


HEAD COLDS ~HAY FEVER 
NASAL CATARRH 
A few drops on the handkerchief 
i ives immediate results. 
ANEW METHOD THAT GIVES 
POSITIVE ~ RELIEF 


we? INKHAM PHARMACAL@ 


wanee ae SCITUATE,MASS 


SHAW Garden Tractor 


DOES THE WORK OF S&S MEN ., Patent Teo! 
ine for suvatsa mom farms, estates. Control 
Five, Uist, teat og a 
ph A ep ts 
. 2608, Galesburg, Kans. 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept 

















Every bit of vege- 
table waste— 
stalks, vines, 
leaves and cuttings from the garden, straw and corn-stalks 


from the farm—should be treated with ADCO and thus con- 
verted into — high grade manure. Booklet ‘‘Making 
Money with ure’ free. ADCO, 1743 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 





The Farm Journal 
































The bishop was eating dinner with his 
host, but ate very little, explaining that 
it is not good for a preacher to eat heavily 
before a sermon. The housewife could 
not attend the service, as she had the 
supper to prepare. When her husband 
came home, she said, “Well, how was 


he?” The husband, drawing a sigh, re- 
plied, “He might just as well of et.” 
—Outlook. 


Wonders of Science—City Giri 
Frienp—“‘What darling, fluffy chicks. 
Are they weaned yet?” 

Rurat Boy Frienp—‘Naw, they are 
incubator chicks; they’re borned weaned.” 


This Doubting Age—Zoo Man—“Lit- 
tle girl, why are you so interested in these 
birds?” 

‘Well, I just learned that there ain’t 
no Santa Claus, and I’m out here to in- 


vestigate this stork proposition.”’ 


Get the Hook—“Grace certainly has a 
terrible cut to her hair.”’ 

“Yes, if she’s fishing for a husband 
she’d better get another bobber.” 


SEVERELY PRACTICAL 


—s 2D 
AES SoH, He “oo 








COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 





& : 
+ 'y > 
As 
The Bride, to Groom—“‘Good-by, Jim, 


drop around to see me sometime” 
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“Why the sudden cordiality, old 
chap? You never used to greet me 
like this.”’ 
“Pardon me; I’m trying to wake up 
my wrist watch” 


a A) 





In and Out—Mrs. Bieas—“I suppose 
you and Ralph are out a good deal now 
you’ve got a car?” 

Mrs. Boccs—“Oh, yes—nearly eight 
hundred dollars.” 


Unreal, We Fear—Srore CLerK— 
“This doll is like a real baby. It will close 
its eyes and go to sleep when you lay it 
down.” 

Weary Parent—“If you can make 
our real baby do that, I’ll take two.” 


A Curiosity—FLarpPpeEr—“What a 
charming little ornament! But what is 
it? It’s gold but it isn’t a brooch or ring 
or bracelet. I never saw anything just 
like it.” 

Her Frirenp—‘“I suppose not. It’s a 
thimble.” 





“Hello, Hayseed,” said the facetious 
youth, ‘How about a lift to Centerville?” 
He jumped into the car without waiting 
for an answer. 

Twenty minutes passed. 

a gn tiiite a distance to Centerville, isn’t 
it?” 

“Uh, huh.” 

“Say, how far is it to Centerville?” 

“Few thousand miles if you go this 
way; "bout eight if you get off and walk 
back.” —Holstein Breeder. 


Little by Litthe—Wuite—‘You ought 
to be pleased that Green is going to let 
you pay for the car by instalments.” 

Biack—“TI should be, if he’d let me 
pay the instalments by instalments.” 


How Many Apples in Eden? 


Just how many apples did Adam and Eve 
eat in the Garden of Eden? Was only 
one apple eaten, or were there ten? For 
instance, Eve ate, and Adam too, and-ate 
and too make ten. No, there were more 
than ten; for Eve eight, and Adam eight, 
total 16. No, that must be wrong, for 
Eve 8, and Adam 82, total 90. But this 
is still underestimated, for if Eve 81, and 
Adam 812, the total would be 893. Fur- 
ther, Eve 814 herself, and Adam 8124 
Eve, therefore the total was 8938. On 
the other hand, Eve 8142 know how it 
tasted, and Adam 28142 see what it might 
be like, thus the total was 36,284. Are 
we not right? 

We certainly ought to be, but we hap- 
pen to know that the Garden Editor of 
The Farm Journal, who was on the spot, 
has recorded that Eve 8142 know, and 
Adam 281412 have a share in the ruin; 
thus the total was 289554. Afterward 
Adam “got the gate,” for good and 
sufficient cores. 


Anxious Henry—Po.ice Serceant— 
“So you want us to find your wife. Is 
that it?” 

Henry Peck—“Er—no—thank you.” 

Serceant—“Well, why do you come 
here?” 

Henry Peck—*Because if she came 
back and found I hadn’t done anything 
about it she’d half kill me.” 
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We * . a 
Import @ - NGillion Farms Year 


za) Continued from page 9 


These reductions in exportable surpluses 
can be accomplished in either of two ways; 
namely, by increased home consumption 
or reduction in acreage. Reduction of our 
grain and cotton acreage will not be neces- 
sary, if we materially reduce imports of 
competitive agricultural products. 

The home consumption of wheat and 
other grain can easily be enormously in- 
creased by a really protective tariff on 
animals and animal products, so that in- 
stead of importing, we shall raise our own 
animals and produce our own animal 
products, and by a really protective tariff, 


also raise our own feedstuffs instead of 
extensively importing them. 
Our annual importations of raw and 


manufactured hides, skins, leather and 
furs amount to about $300,000,000, of 


which total about 95 per cent_come in 
free of duty. Besides, we import about a 
quarter of a million head of cattle and 
enormous quantities of meat, dairy and 
poultry products. If all these animals 
and animal products were produced on 
American farms, it would take a very 


large additional acreage of grain lands to 
produce their feed. 


Where’s Cotton Come In? 


HE home consumption of cotton can 

be enormously increased by decreased 
importations of other fibers and textiles, 
through a really protective tariff. We are 
now importing the same dollar value of 
fibers and other textiles, as we are export- 
ing cotton. 

The problem that naturally presents 
itself, when wheat and cotton are put on a 
paying basis, is how to avoid overplanting 
of those crops. It is plain that if growers 
of other crops turn to wheat and cotton, 


then exportable surpluses will again be- 
come excessive, and depressed prices must 
again result. 

But this will not ~eccur if 20 or 30 other 
lines of production are open to farmers, on 
a profitable basis, through exclusion of 
competing imports by an adequate tariff. 
Farmers do not, as a class, raise staples if 
there are profitable specialties which may 
be grown. 

A broad agricultural tariff law would 
almost certainly reduce the surplus acreage 
of wheat, cotton, corn and other staple 
crops. 











For Your OLD 


wd | Separator 


Write today for full details of our 
startling offer. No matter what 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for 














The greatest Sharples 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- 
rovements make this new 
‘ubular model easily the most 
serviceable of all cream sepa- 
rators. Hip high supply can, 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
bular bowl—No Discs! Easy 
to clean; so easy to turn. 
Highest skimming efficiency 
— larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 
Now direct from factory on 
30 days’ trial— your word de- 
cides. AND at new lowest prices, 

WRITE 


Free Catalog ‘xéw; 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful onpertaney now to get the best of 

on a liberal trade-in offer direct from factory, Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. .Ca' and full 
details sent free and without obligation. rite now. 


Sharples Separator Co., K-150 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
(Western Address—Oakland, Calif.) 





It should be noted that I do not ad- 
vocate a tariff of the “prohibitive” or 
“embargo” ty This is not only polit- 
ically impossible, but not necessary for 
the purpose intended. 


No “Embargo” T: ariff 


TARIFF bill that applies protection 

to all competitive products, many of 
which are now brought in duty-free, would 
not necessarily have to be very high to be 
effective. The rates ought to be, how- 
ever, too high rather than too low, since 
later adjustments could much more easily 
be made downward than upward. 

The fact that so many products are on 
the free list, incidentally, explains why the 

resent “flexible tariff” provision is of so 
ittle value to farmers. The President is 
empowered to increase or decrease any 
rate of duty as much as 50 per cent. But 
on a product on which the tariff is nothing, 
an increase of 50 per cent still leaves the 
protection at nothing. A product on 
which the tariff is two cents is not bene- 
fited much when the rate is raised to 
three cents, if a proper protective rate is 
12 or 15 cents. 

But these details must be worked out 
with great care. The immediate and 
pressing task is to convince the country 
and the statesmen at Washington that the 
importation of the equivalent of at least 
60,000,000 acres of foreign farm lands 
every year can and must be stopped. 


Cc-Z 2 


Two Hours Daily 


bring 


$50 a Month 


PEND an hour’s time morning and 

evening and add $50 a month to your 
income,” says Ed Prewitt, dairy extension 
specialist for the Kentucky College of 
Agriculture. 

“The milk cow has several sources of 
rofit represented in her products and 
y-products. I doubt whether such a 

statement could be made of any other 
kind of stock. 

“First, upon the separation of the milk, 
cream and skim-milk result. The cream 
has a value of 40 cents a pound of butter- 
fat, and I shall suppose that each cow 
yields 200 pounds of butterfat a year. 
og means an income of $80 from butter- 
at. 

“The skim-milk is worth four cents a 
gallon as feed for hogs and poultry. A 
cow | perpen 200 pounds of butterfat 
would also yield 460 gallons of skim-milk, 
which is the equivalent of $18.40 worth 
of hog and chicken feed. 

“The average cow produces twelve tons 
of manure in a year, which, if purchased 
in other fertilizer, would cost at least $3 
aton. That’s $36. 

“A cow is a reproducer as well as a pro- 
ducer. Every year she returns a miniature 
likeness of herself in the form of a calf. 
This calf should be worth at least $10 
when a few weeks old. 

“All these amounts add up to $144.40. 
Five times this would be $722, the income 
from five cows. 

“There would be some expenses, of 
course. Taking them into consideration, 
it is quite possible to secure a net profit 
of $600 a year, or $50 a month, for the 
labor with five cows—labor which should 
not take much more than an hour’s time 
morning and night.” C. A. Lewis. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU 
GET A RABBIT—with XPERT 





Envy the fellow who seems 


to never miss a shot!... Chances 
are he’s using WESTERN Xpert 
shells, and you can bet your 
last dollar they’ll improve your 
shooting, too! 

Xpert is the ideal shell for quail and rabbits. 
Dependable as the finest gun. Smokeless. Top- 
quality. Low in price. 

If you want to get the high-flying ducks and 
geese with few cripples, shoot the long-range 
Super-X load. 15 to 20 yards greater effective 
range. It’sthe load with the Short Shot a 
The shot hold together as they travel throug 
the air. More pellets reach the bird. 


Try the new Western Lubaloy .22's. They're 
Greaseless and NonCorrosive. Keep you and 
your rifle clean, 


Write for Captain Askin's booklet on West- 
ERN Super-X, and literature describing Xpert 
shells and Wesrern’s many other exclusive 
ammunition developments. Sent free. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 842 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, a 3 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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items from near and far that will 
be of interest to all Our Folks 


Odd esis 
) LENTION 


Where Beauty is Studied 


The Farm Journal 











Here is one present-day miss who 
doesn’t need to worry about re- 
ducing. The photo was sent in by 
our friend, John C. Watson of lowa 





OOD is an interesting 
topic to all. It makes 
a big difference, though, 
whether we eat to live 
or live to eat. The 
Chinese, Japanese, Egyptians and 
Singhalese all use flowers in various 
ways for food. In China, lilies are 
served as vegetables, boiled with 
pepper and salt, in milk or water; 
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Good _Morning 

H. H. Kanz, of South Dakota, 
spent one week waiting for the 
proper light and for Mr. Bear 
to appear. It was well worth 


the trouble and patience re- 
quired. Don’t you think so? 








Panamas No, Theresa, you are 
wrong. Panama hats 








and banana blossoms, dipped in 
vinegar, are a regular standby. In 
Northern India, a sort of cake is 
made from the aromatic flowers of 
a local shrub. The flowers are 
mixed with butter and coarse sugar. 
A book of these curious recipes, used by folks all over the world, 
would contain many recipes that to us would be quite novel. 


Gretna Green We often hear of Gretna Green, but how many 
of us know where it is? We all know, to our 

sorrow, of so-called “Gretna Green marriages,’ which are the 

hurried marriages of young folks who run off without telling their 

parents. Gretna Green, famous in song and story as a 

mecca for runaway couples, is in Scotland, but the num- 


ber of marriages that take place there today is small in A $ 
comparison with the number in some of our American |" “¢ 


“Gretna Greens.”” The passing of the Marriage Act in 
Scotland, in 1856, which made it compulsory for one of 


the contracting parties to have been a resident of Scotland an 


for 21 days before the ceremony, gave a death-blow to 
the custom which had been prevalent, of uniting young 
couples any time of the day or night, and no questions asked. 


Lightning Be cautious, but don’t go around all summer expect- 

ing a bolt of lightning to hit ‘you. However, if you are 
out in the open, never stand or walk near a wire fence, as that is 
an extremely dangerous place during an electrical storm. It 
has been asked why lightning may tear off the sole of a shoe of 
a person who may be struck. The reason is very simple. The 
feet perspire; the 
electric bolt encoun- 
ters the perspiration, 
converting it into 
steam, and the en- 
suing explosion blows 
off the sole of the 
shoe. 


The Life of Accord-. 
Money ing to 

the Bu- 
reau of Standards, 
the life of paper 
currency has _ been 
lengthened nearly 50 
per cent. It is now 
possible to fold a 
bank note 5,000 times 
in two directions 





In Japan, almost every one takes a course in the ar- 

rangement of flowers and in the art of decorating. 

Here we see three Japanese girls in very beautiful 
surroundings, having their luncheon 


A Team that Won’t Run Away 





are not made in Panama, but in 
Ecuador, Peru, Colombia and other 
South American countries. The 
hat isnot woven under water, as is 
commonly believed, although water 
does play a part in its manufacture. Most of the hats are woven 
by women who. begin their task early in the morning to escape 
the heat of noonday—also to keep the moist fiber damp. The 
weaver always keeps her fingers wet. It takes about three weeks 
to make a good Panama hat that costs $50 where it is made, and 
the order must be placed six months in advance. Panama hats 
are made from a peculiar palm—a bush about ten feet in height. 
The young leaves are removed, cut into shreds, dipped in 
boiling water, and bleached in the sun. A good Panama 
hat is not affected by rain. 


| ACity of Ghent, which is called the conservatory of 


’ “4 
s1V1 ae Flowers _ Belgium, has about 700 nurseries, not including 


| the numerous flower markets on the - city 
streets. There are also huge glass buildings that contain 


IO% } palm trees waving above brilliant orchids, and veritable 


forests of azaleas, camelias and begonias. At the recent 
International Flower Show, roses, tulips and carnations 
that were nearly black were exhibited. 


Distance Isn’t In a recent radio test, messages were sent to 
Anything several countries and a record made of the lapse 

of time between the sending of the message and 
the completion of receiving the reply. A message was sent to 
Germany and a reply 
received in 1 minute 
\ and 25 seconds. To 
4 ‘ Buenos Aires, Ar- 
; gentina, the time re- 
quired was 1 minute 
and 41 seconds; to 
London, 1 minute 
and 45 seconds; to 
France, 1 minute and 
56 seconds; to Bo- 
gota, Colombia, 2 
minutes and 15 sec- 
onds; to Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 2 minutes 
and 40 seconds. We 
often wonder what 
Columbus or Wash- 
ington would think 
of this great inven- 
tion. Or of the auto 














without separating 
the fibers. 


Did you ever see a team like this? It was photographed in Canada. And take it 
from us, this team can pull 


or telephone. 
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2500 new Texaco Stations and Dealers 


on the Pacific Coast 


The Texas Company announces complete distribution for 
the Pacific Coast States. 2500 mew Texaco Stations and 
dealers—from Canada to Mexico—from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific—now sell the new and better 
Texaco Gasoline and clean, clear Texaco Golden Motor Oii. 

This has been accomplished through the consolidation 
of the California Petroleum Corporation with The Texas 
Company. Today motorists of every state, from coast to 
coast, can find, under one familiar trademark —the Texaco 
Red Star with the Green T—the same uniform products 
and uniform service. 

At home or “abroad”—in Maine or California, in 
Washington or southern Florida—everywhere they may 
enjoy the superior performance so characteristic of Texaco. 
The familiar sign of the Texaco Red Star with the Green T 
is on every highway. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


The NEW and BETTER CLEAN, CLEAR,COLDEN 


CASOLINE~MOTOR OIL 














BULLDOG 
FURNACE 




















cost of fifty cents.’ 


Heats Home 
fe 25+a Week; 


“I can run my Bulldog furnace for fourteen days in normal weather conditions on the actual 
” “So writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he adds: 
“Hard to believe is it? That’s what some of my neighbors thought until I showed them! 
amount of grain screenings in this country. That’s the fuel I am using.” 

That’s what the Bulldog does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! Here’s what it does with coal: 
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We have an unlimited 


“Does the Work of 3 Stoves’’ 


“This is my third winter with the Bull- 
dog. It does the work of 3 coal stoves 
that I used, which only warmed up part 
of the house and not very well at that. 
My Bulldog not only does that, but 3 
rooms upstairs, with great satisfaction. 

My house is located ina very cold place. 

with no protection at all. It is the easi- 
est furnace to handle I have yet seen.” 
E.C. Diplock, 105 Elm St.,Camden, Me. 


Heats 8 Rooms Instead of One 


“My 8 room house has 7 windows on the 
northwest side downstairs, so it takes SOME 
heat. The Bulldog doesn ’t burn very much 
more coal than my old stove used to, and it 
heats the whole house, where my stove 
would heat only the one room it was in.’ 

E Marzoli, 72 South St., Milford, N. H. 


After 6 Years—‘Heats as GoodasEver” 
“‘Our furnace has been in use 6 years and 
ponte good as ever.’’—Artbur Cloepfil, 
- No. 1, Rockport, Mo. 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half 


“I had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house 
before I got the Bulldog and our house was 
always cold. With the Bulldog it only takes half 
as much coal and we had weather below zero, 

and the house was nice and warm in the morn- 

ing when we got up. We never have the draft 
on more than half an hour at atime, and it has 
the place red hot. It is easy to regulate and 
keeps the fire all day in mild weather.”—Jess T. 
Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 


No Money Down: g 








Small Monthly Payme: 


The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. Then, if 
satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Install a Bull 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! In 
fact you can install the Bulldog just about as easily as 


alled Almost 1s Easily as a Cook Stove 


a kitchen cook stove! Don’t put up with the old fash- 
ioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you 
can so easily get the greatest advance in scientific 
heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog 
burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have 
factory connections in both east and west and ship 
from the nearest point. 








Bulldog Furnace Co., 22°50" Bros. 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-250 Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 

catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 

(Print name and address plainly) Have youa basement ie ao 
0 


Pi ccpeepdadsdedepeseteaveswdededdciesdesededucescwiéesses 


MAB ic cvcecccveeseseeterssecese eovccee HdseCSeeCegeoons eceee 


COSC SEHR He eH AEE EEEEEHEEEHOES 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


on 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives ail the direct rays of the fire. 

Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for free inspection—then small monthly payments at an 
amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


Bulldog Furnace Co 19th St, and California Ave. 
Babson en doke Distributors Dept. C-250 Chicago, Ill. 
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